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Such a creature as this was the Dinosaur Mother of ten million years ago, whose eggs have 
l_ just been found beside her where a sandstorm overwhelmed the reptile in the days before 
“ the first man came. See this page ‘7 "'{V . 


THE FAMOUS GIANT 
THAT WAS NOT BORN 

AMAZING DISCOVERY 
IN THE DESERT 

The Wonderful Eggs that are 
Older than Mankind 

STORY OF A STORM 
BEFORE HISTORY 

By Our Scientific Correspondent 

Of all tlie discoveries of fossils made 
in our lifetime none is so wonderful, so 
awe-inspiring, as that of the fossil eggs 
of a dinosaur, to which the C.N. has 
already referred. 

Buried beneath the shifting sands.of. 
Asia ten million years ago, and lying 
there through ages in which dinosaurs 
and a hundred other species of animals 
came and went and were swept away, 
these eggs lay in their grave till man, 
last born of all the species of the animal 
kingdom, came to find them. 

The Sandstorm 

The American expedition to Mongolia 
and tire Gobi Desert, which went out at 
the . behest of Dr. Henry Fairfield, 
Osborn and the American Museum of 
Natural History, found many remark¬ 
able ■ and even staggering remains of 
extinct animals, twelve.complete dino¬ 
saurs, seventy skulls, including one 
which • when placed on the ground 
stands higher than a man, and the owner 
of which must have been the largest 
animal that ever walked the Earth, 
bulkier than the .great diplodocus at 
South Kensington, taller than the mon¬ 
sters whose skeletons reaf themselves up 
there to the height of trees. 

Years will be taken in examining all the 
results of the expedition, in tracing the 
ancestry and descendants of These im¬ 
posing bones and in making out what 
they looked like and how they lived. 
But only a few seconds are required to 
see the wonder of the fossil eggs which 
were laid by a mother dinosaur millions 
of years ago, just before she was over¬ 
whelmed by a sandstorm arid laid her¬ 
self down to die by the side of the little 
dinosaurs yet unborn. . , - 

Sweeping Aside the Curtain 

It'is a sight more stirring than that 
of the -footprints' left on sands by 
animals so long extinct that we know 
not.what They were ;. more notable and 
strange even'than that strange bird,with 
wings like a dragon, the archaeopteryx, 
which spreads its stone pinions on the 
walls of the museums. 

They lived and had their day, but in 
the Mongolian dinosaur’s eggs is a 
generation of dinosaurs yet unborn ! ■ 

It is as if an invisible giant hand had 
lor a moment swept aside the curtain 
that hides from us the progress of the 
creation of the world. It is as if we 
had been sat astride a time-machine 
that had sped back through the cen¬ 
turies to put us down face to face with 
the “ dragons of the prime.” When 


the astounding news was first cabled 
from the East to. New York that fossil 
eggs of a dinosaur were among the 
remains found, the’ discovery was not 
greatly heeded,' and one of the curators 
of the museum said that there would 
be little hope of anything but egg 
fragments, for no fossilisateur could 
well preserve their liquid interiors. But 
his cautious warning has been amazingly 
disproved, for here is the description of 
the egg as seen by the Peking correspond¬ 
ent of The Times : 

The markings on the shells are as clear 
as those on the daily output of. a 
domesticated hen. 

One of the eggs is broken across the 
middle, and, looking at it section-wise,’ 
there is plainly to be seen the pure white 
embryo skeleton of an unborn dinosaur 
embedded in the reddish rocky substance 
into whicii the egg has been transmuted 
by the processes of Nature. 

These astonishing things are between 
four and eight inches long, all of the double- 
ended shape which reptiles affect, some 
flattened by pressure, one apparently 
quite perfect in contour, about three times 
its own diameter in length. 

There were five of these together in 
one place, nine in another. They had 


been laid by their parent in order to 
hatch out in the warmth of the Sun, as a 
reptile’s eggs do. Just by them lay-the 
great dinosaur mother herself, still lying 
where she was overwhelmed by a sand¬ 
storm before man had ' appeared upon 
tlie Earth. 

And then, year by year, century by 
century, age by age, the sand settled 
down on her, covering up her body and 
her eggs. The drying eggs had cracked, 
and the sand had percolated within them, 
filling up the space as the liquid evapor¬ 
ated, and so preserving them ; stuffing 
them, and so supporting them against 
the pressure of the rocks. That these 
giant dinosaurs did lay eggs is now 
proved conclusively. " 

Whatever else may be found as a 
result of this great discovery, noth¬ 
ing will be more staggering than the 
sequence of miraculous happenings by 
which the eggs have been preserved 
and found, revealing to us, befare the 
very eyes of men, the beginnings of a 
prehistoric creature which was never 
born, the actual physical beginning of 
what will surely come to be famous in 
the history of fossils as the Giant 
that Never Was. 


THE MEN IN THE 
LONG POLAR NIGHT 

“ ALL WELL " AS THE 
. DARKNESS FALLS 

Lonely Explorers Who May 
Hear the Music of the Spheres 

the McMillan expedition 

A little group of Explorers lias settled 
down in the Arctic for the long Polar 
night, which will last about six months. 

In the dark Polar night the explorers 
who brave the solitude and biting cold 
are not alone ; around them- play the 
unseen vibrations which the great wire¬ 
less stations of the. world, are,.‘sending 
out,’unseen, biit not unheard. 

The Arctic explorers under. Captain 
McMillan, who set out from America at 
midsummer to study the ice movements 
in the. Polar regions and for other 
scientific, purposes, are now only 760 
miles from the North Pole; and by an 
unexpected wifeless miracle have been 
able to tell the world how they arc 
faring. The little schooner.Bowdoin, in 
which they set forth, carries a wireless 
set which can send, as well as receive. 

A Message from the North 

But-ships’ wireless sets of that power 
can-usually carry only a fe\y hundred 
miles. No doubt the electric conditions 
of the ’upper air about- the Poles are 
sometimes different from those of other 
regions-r—the constant presence of the 
electric Aurora Borealis is a sign of that— 
and by some accident of atmospheric elec¬ 
tricity the Bowdoin wireless was able to 
get a message through which was picked 
up at Santa Catalina, 3700 miles away ! 

It ran : “ Winter here. Thermometer 
below zero. Very heavy snow. Sun up 
for a’few minutes today for last time. 
All'well.”., ; 1 

So’, the long Polar night is about to 
descend on them and the snow is falling ; 
these were the last words to civilisation 
before the Great Darkness. Not a 
cheerful, picture, but they seem to be 
cheerful ; and it is good to recollect that 
at any rate they are not cut off from us. 
If their wireless can send out a message 
it can still more certainly receive the 
electric sound waves that are spreading 
from the aerials of the big cities. Perhaps 
even now they are“ listening-in ” to the 
melodies of the'New York Opera House. 
A wonderful world is ours ! 


CAPTIVES IN A SUBMARINE 

A rescue of an extraordinary char¬ 
acter has taken place in one of the 
widened parts of the Panama Canal. 

A United States submarine collided 
there with a steamer, and sank with five 
men aboard her. Thirty-one hours later 
the submarine was raised, and two of the 
men who went down in her were found 
alive. Three had been drowned. 

The survivors, of course, owed their 
lives to the water not breaking into the 
part of the submarine where they were. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL LADY 
OF MILAN 

A PORTRAIT PUZZLE 

Experts Meet Round a Picture 
by the Great Leonardo 

FAMOUS LOUVRE TREASURE 

By Our Paris Correspondent^ . 

A curious dispute has lately been settled 
at the Louvre. ' _ 

In this famous gallery hangs, a por¬ 
trait of the beautiful Lucrezia Xrivelli 
' under the name of La Belle Ferronniere. 
It is famous all over the world, and has 
an interesting story. 

It was the fashion in the sixteenth 
century, when Italy was broken up into 
small republics, for the ruling houses of 
the State to patronise great artists.! So 
the Medici family built up the great 
galleries of Florence, and what the House 
of Medici was to Florence so the House 
of Sforza was to Milan. 

A Charming Painting 

One of the rulers of this house was 
the Duke Ludovic. He reigned amid 
violence and glowing magnificence, and it 
was he who summoned to :MiIan • the 
immortal Leonardo da Vinci. No.sooner 
had Leonardo reached the palace of the 
Duke than his host insisted on’his 
beginning a portrait of the_ beautiful 
Lucrezia Crivelli, daughter of one of the 
high families of the city. Captured by 
her beauty, the artist enjoyed the work 
immensely, making up a portrait of great 
charm, seeming to have in it, as gome- 
body has said, languor, irony,. and 
tenderness. 

There was already a dispute as to 
which was the real portrait of Lucrezia, 
for history says that Leonardo also 
painted a certain Cecilia, and there are 
said to be doubts as to which is Cecilia 
and which is Lucrezia. Lately, also, 
there arose a curious problem owing 
to the arrival in Paris of what was ,said 
to be the actual original- portrait of 
Lucrezia. It had come from Kansas, 
where a rich American lady owned it. 
The lady had tried to sell the picture 
for a large sum, but the sale had been 
made impossible because a critic had 
declared that the American picture was 
only a copy of the portrait.in tjie Louvre. 

The Experts Decide 

A commission of experts from'.'four 
countries—Italy, France, England,. and 
America—was invited to the LouVre. 
to see the pictures side by side'and to 
decide which was the original and which 
the copy. 

At eight o’clock one morning some 
weeks ago, the Louvre was all- astir, with 
this meeting of the experts. 

The famous picture was 'taken but of 
its frame, spread flat on a table,, and 
very closely examined with magnifying 
glasses, and even with a .microscope. 
In the end the experts, came to the con¬ 
clusion that the Louvre portrait was the 
work of Leonardo, and that the, American 
critic was right, the Kansas picture being 
only a copy. Picture bn page 7 


IRON ISLAND 
Queer Target for Aeroplanes 

The United States Government, is 
putting a little island off the coast of 
Panama to a very strange use.. 

It is only about five acres in extent, 
and as it is composed almost entirely of 
iron ore it makes an excellent target for 
army and navy aeroplanes. 

No matter how powerful the bombs 
the composition of the rock makes it 
almost indestructible, and the. island 
has therefore been set apart exclusively 
for this purpose. Boats are forbidden to 
land on it, or even to come within two 
miles, and Government launches are 
always at hand during target practice 
to warn vessels. 


TURKEY ENDS AN 
OLD, OLD STORY 

ANCIENT DYNASTY GOES 

Kemal Pasha as President of 
the Turkish Republic 

A NEW FACTOR IN THE EAST 

Turkey’appears to be settling down 
at last as' a republic, though in that 
country of ceaseless unrest we. must 
wait to see if so great a change becomes 
permanent. 

Kemal Pasha, the extraordinary figure 
who has been so vigorously leading 
Turkey in the last few years, has been 
appointed President of the Turkish 
Republic. 

■ The long line of Sultans of Turkey, 
which has been hereditary in the House 
of Othman for over six centuries/ has 
disappeared. The Caliph, so powerful 
for centuries as the head of the 
Mohammedan world, is separated from 
the State, and the holder of the office 
has now no political power—or hardly 
any power at all. 

A Strong Leader 

It is a remarkable change that has 
brought to an end this ancient monarchy 
and made Kemal Pasha President of. 
the Turkish Republic, President of the 
Parliament, and President of the Cabinet. 
He is everything in one, and, it Is, 
perhaps, not surprising, for he, has 
proved his strength abundantly as a 
national leader. In the war the Turks 
were utterly defeated, but since the 
war they have wrung out of the unwilling 
and quarrelling Allies such gains' as 
some of the victors in the war would 
rejoice to see. 

What will happen in the new Turkey 
no man can predict. In its day Turkey 
has held sway over some of the most 
famous centres of ancient civilisation.. 
The old rulers of Turkey, Sultan of tiie 
Empire and" Caliph of Islam both in 
one, were called “ Shadows of God,” 
and regarded with superstitious rever¬ 
ence throughout Asia and Africa. Now 
that the Caliph is practically no more, 
and in the place of the Sultan reigns a 
President, what is it that will happen ? 

We shall see if we live another fifty' 
years. All we can say now is that the 
effects must be very far-reaching indeed.- 

THE SLEEPER IN THE 

ABBEY .. ; . : ; 
A Triumph of Modesty 

The burial in Westminster Abbey of 
Mr. Bonar Law, for over 20 years a 
faithful worker in Parliament, and for 
seven months Prime Minister—the first 
Dominion-born Premier of the Mother¬ 
land—was the most striking national 
tribute ever paid to modesty. 

The last thing Mr. Bohar Law would 
have expected feu- himself was that he 
should be . buried, .in - the historical 
temple of the British Empire, with the 
heir to the throne as a pall-bearer, 
and the great officers of State and the 
leaders of political parties accompany¬ 
ing the ashes to their final resting-place. 

It was partly because Mr. Law was 
so far from making claims on his own 
account that others saw that all arrears 
of public honours were faithfully paid 
at last. . 

That unselfish modesty and the fine 
gift of friendship were the qualities 
which enabled Mr. Law’s solid abilities 
to win for him high office without 
creating jealousies where jealousy is 
generally most rampant. 

His friendships were formed with 
men of all parties, and when weakened 
health had withdrawn the statesman 
from Parliament his friendly foes in 
politics continued to meet him at his 
favourite game of chess. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Gathered by 




The infant death-rate and birth-rate 
for last year were the lowest ever known 
in England. 

The Canadian mint is printing a new 
two-dollar bill in honour of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales. 


A man has been arrested at Rochdale 
under an old law against “ night 
walkers and eavesdroppers.” 

A Famous Chemist 

Dr. John Edward Stead, brother of 
the famous journalist, W. T. Stead, 
has lately died at Redcar. He was a 
famous chemist in metals. 


Trains to Sheppey 

Trains are now running again between 
the Isle of Sheppey and the mainland, 
having been stopped for nearly a year 
after the accident to the- Swale Bridge. , 

Fountains Abbey 

The papers were wrong in crediting 
the late Lord Ripon with leaving 
Fountains Abbey to the nation ; it is 
to be sold for the benefit of his estate. 

The Guns in the Square 

Another landmark, of hate has gone 
from London. Guns which had stood 
for over a century in St. James’s Square 
have now been removed. 

Wagner’s Widow 

■ It lias been suggested that a charitable 
concert should be organised in London 
for Wagner’s widow, who, as stated in 
the C.N. some time ago, is starving. 

Mrs. Smith, M.P. 

Mrs. Smith, M.P. in British Columbia, 
has just seconded an address in reply to 
the King’s speech—the first woman who 
lias ever done so in a British Parliament. 

A Bootlace Clue 

The two Gobelins tapestries stolen from 
Versailles were tiaced through one of 
the thieves leaving a piece of bootlace 
in the Palace which corresponded with 
the laces lie wore. 


CATTLE CALAMITY 
Spread of a Terrible Disease 
A MYSTERY OF THE FARM 

A great calamity is overtaking our 
British cattle. 

The renewed spread of foot-and-mouth 
disease in many parts of the country 
widely separated from each other is 
extremely serious, because it involves 
great loss, and it is also a most tantalis¬ 
ing mystery.- ..... . .. . .... 

Cattle, sheep, and pigs are all open to 
infection. The disease begins in the 
cleft hoof of the. animal, and is supposed 
to be caught by the foot passing through 
infected grass or other herbage. When 
the foot becomes hot and painful the 
sufferer licks it to get relief, and so in¬ 
fects its mouth. 

Often infection can be traced from 
place to place, but sometimes the 
original outbreak baffles all. inquiry. 
The disease will appear in the. north, 
south, east, and west without its origin 
being traceable to any other case, and 
this mystery of dispersal, no one knows 
how, has been a feature of the spread of 
the disease during the present autumn. 

The killing of the infected animals, 
and also of all the rest that have been 
in contact with those infected,'is a very 
expensive form of suppression, but the 
money paid by the Government - to 
farmers whose stocks are destroyed to 
prevent the spread of the disease does 
not nearly cover the farmer’s, loss, 
especially in the case of valuable animals 
and the most highly-prized breeds. 

Compensation for destruction is only 
based on the animal’s value as food, or 
on an average market rate, whereas 
some animals might have been sold for 
ten times the compensation price for 
breeding purposes. 

In the first eight weeks of the epi¬ 
demic there were 160 separate outbreaks, 
and x.),000 animals were slaughtered to 
prevent the disease from spreading. 


SLAVES FOR SALE 

WHAT IS HAPPENING IN 
ABYSSINIA ? 

An Urgent Problem for the 
League of Nations 


WEAK STATE THAT 
x WISHES WELL 

By Our Political Correspondent 

The 55 nations represented at the 
League of Nations meeting at Geneva 
decided, on September. 28, 1923, to 
admit .Abyssinia into the League, she 
having agreed to honour the conditions 
imposed, and to abolish slavery. 

A month later, possibly before the 
representatives of Abyssinia who were 
sent to Geneva had returned home, .the 
Abyssinian slave-raiders had broken all 
these promises and, according to reports 
from ‘ the Sudan, had overrun' nearly 
200 miles of that country to collect 
slaves for sale. 

What now remains to be done ? And 
who' should do it ? 

Abyssinia is a member of the League 
now, and is bound by its principles and 
rules, which she has broken and dese¬ 
crated. Her slave trade has long been a 
scandal resounding through the world. 
Were it not that we have had enough of 
war, we should long ago have called her 
to account for her bad neighbourship. 

Government Without Authority 

, The Sudan, the scene of her latest 
outrage on civilisation, is under British 
protection and government. Unless the 
reports are greatly exaggerated it has 
been ravaged and almost depopulated. 
Now, however, it is clear that the devas¬ 
tating savagery must be submitted to 
the League of Nations for inquiry and 
redress, and an awkward problem of 
punishment arises. 

The explanation of what seems like 
Abyssinian inconsistency is that the 
country has a government weakly 
amiable towards the world at large, but 
utterly incapable of controlling the 
petty leaders of raiding bands that in¬ 
habit its frontier zones. 

The circumstances of the latest raid 
for slaves shut out the possibility that 
the so-called government of Abyssinia 
was bluffing the world when it sought 
inclusion in the League of Nations. It 
meant well, but it had no authority over 
the wild people within its borders. 

What is needed is that the well- 
meaning central government should be 
helped to establish. orderly life on the 
fringe of Abyssinia, instead of being 
blamed for the rascality it cannot con¬ 
trol. Great Britain has no reason for 
regretting that that duty has now been 
laid on other shoulders than her own. 

A WEEK’S WORK AT A 
PORT 

Ten Thousand People Go to Sea 

An idea of the amount of work being 
done by some of the great shipping 
companies—though trade is bad—may 
be gathered from the sailings of the White 
Star Line in the last full week in October. 

Ten ships, making -twelve sailings, 
six outward and six homeward, had a 
tonnage of 226,000, and carried ten 
thousand passengers. 

This was the week’s list of coming's 
and goings: 

Monday—Baltic and Doric came in, 
and Megantic went out; Tuesday— 
Celtic went out; Thursday—Baltic 
left;. Friday—Majestic and Doric both 
left ,* Saturday—Olympic arrived, and 
Suevic went out for Australia ; Sunday— 
the Haverford, Canada, and Canopic 
all arrived. 


Pronunciations 

Caryatides . . 

Da Vinci . 
Dinosaur . . . 

Medici ... 
Teheran . . . 

Tilde .... 
Zoroaster . . 


in This Paper 

. Kar-e-at-e-deez 
. Dah Veen-chee 
. - Di-no-sawr 
. . May-de-che 

. . Tay-her-ahn 

. . . Teel-day 

. Zo-ro-as-ter 
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A NATION AND A 
COTTAGE 

AMERICA’S INTEREST IN 
OUR VILLAGES 

Why not Cultivate the Pride of 
the Countryside ? 

CHURCH OF THE STARS 
AND STRIPES 

We ought to be thankful to the 
American people who come over to 
England to find out the homes of their 
ancestors, and, by revealing our rural 
history, awake in us a pride in our 
honourable past. < 

The line old Lincolnshire town of 
Boston has one of the best local his¬ 
tories to be found anywhere—a large 
and comprehensive volume which gives 
the reader the sensation of living in the 
past it discloses. Why has Boston this 
book when other towns larger and al¬ 
most as old have no such story ? 

The answer is that American inquiry 
wrote that volume. The Americans 
respected their Pilgrim Fathers and 
searched the places where they had lived 
for news of them, and so preserved much 
interesting history. They are still doing 
the same here and there. 

Our Rural History 

Why do not we preserve and suitably 
record'our own interesting rural history, 
village by village if need be ? It may be 
said there is no such, history in many 
places. Who knows ? Who troubles ? 
No one has had the curiosity to inquire, 
as the Americans, proud of their an¬ 
cestry, inquire. 

A modern instance illustrates the 
American method. In the little North¬ 
amptonshire village of Floore is an old, 
tiny thatched cottage known from time 
beyond memory as Adams’s Cottage. 
Why it was called Adams's Cottage Floore 
itself had forgotten, but, of course, it 
preserved ,the name, as rural places 
always do more or less correctly. 

Stars and Stripes at Church 

But America found out the history of 
Adams’s Cottage. In Floore lived, three 
hundred years ago, a prolific family 
named Adams, who accepted the Quaker 
faith. One, the Rev. Thomas Adams, 
turned out of the Church for his Quaker 
opinions, made a meeting-house of the 
little cottage, and the adjoining garden 
became a graveyard, and there 21 of 
the Adams family were buried, as the 
register at Northampton shows. 

And from the Adams family at Floore 
were descended, the Americans believe, 
two Presidents of the United States; 
John Adams, second President, the 
successor to Washington ; and John 
Quincy Adams, sixth President. So the 
Sulgrave Institution of New York, 
which preserves historical links between 
England and America, has resolved to 
buy the cottage and give it to Britain. 

Close by Floore, at Brington, the an¬ 
cestors of George Washington lived, and 
the family vaults in Brington Church 
bear the arms of the Washington family, 
stars and stripes, which became the 
national flag of the Republic. 

A Hampshire Sign-post 

The Americans discover, rescue, and 
display in our country such causes for 
local pride, and for their curiosity and 
energy we ought to be grateful ; but 
why do not we bring under public notice 
the history of the innumerable scenes of 
which we can be proud where ancestors 
of famous Americans were not born ? 

It is* done in some villages, as at Ring- 
mer, in Sussex, to which we referred in 
the C.N. last week. It should be done 
everywhere. At Bentley, in Hampshire, 
for example, the people have displayed 
the name of the village in luminous 
paint. On the top of the sign is a crest— 
an archer—representing the Archer 
family, to whom William the Conqueror 
gave the Bentley Manor. A map and 
a. history of the village complete the 
1. elp given by the sign-. 


- PHOTOGRAPHS BY C.N. READERS 




A cluster of pine cones 


A group of young robins 



A dew-clad web Curious mill near Lincoln 



Bruin enjoys himself The Porch of the Caryatides, Athens 

Here is a selection from the many excellent photographs taken all over the world by C.N. 
readers and sent In in a recent photographic competition 


A MOVING WAY 
FOR PARIS 

Travelling Without 
Walking 

NEW SOLUTIONS OF THE 
TRAFFIC PROBLEM 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Paris thinks of having a moving pave¬ 
ment again, a suggestion which takes us 
back twenty years, when the first moving 
sidewalk linked together the two parts 
of the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 

Thanks to ■ that moving way people 
could be carried through the exhibition 
grounds from morning to night and enjoy 
it without fatigue. The rolling platform, 
as it was called, was built in the open at 
the height of a first floor, and it worked 
well and served its purpose. Yet no¬ 
body thought of carrying on the idea of 
a moving way when the exhibition ended, 
for Paris then had no need of it. 

It is different now, and the problem 
is once more before the City Council. 
An actual scheme has been prepared for 
a moving roadway in the capital. 

Tlie scheme is based on the principle 
of three parallel platforms, two, three, 
and six feet wide, running at the three 
rates of four, eight, and twelve miles an 
hour in a tunnel fifteen feet wide. The 
traveller standing on the steady platform 
must get used to the slowest speed by 
walking a few steps along the four-mile 
platform, and then pass gradually from 
one to the other, reversing the order when 
getting down. 

The Painted Walls 

Another plan is to have one moving 
row of seats of which the speed slows 
down to one mile an hour in the stations, 
but does not come to a stop. Here the 
passenger steps into his seat as it 
passes before him. It occurred to the 
inventor that his scheme might be dan¬ 
gerous for the embarking traveller, who 
might let himself be drawn away by 
his feet and lose his balance ; and this 
anxiety inspired the inventor with a 
very clever stratagem. 

The station being in a tunnel, the 
engineer supposed, its painted valls to 
represent a sloping landscape, and this 
perspective gives the traveller, though 
on a horizontal ground, the illusion of 
going up-hill, so that, with a natural 
reflex action, he thrusts his body forward 
and keeps his balance. ■ 

This plan necessitates having regular 
stations, but it saves much space, the 
tunnel being reduced to the width of one 
moving platform instead of three. - 

Which of these two plans has the 
greatest chance of prevailing time \%ih 
tell. It is said that tire new trackway 
will run under the boulevards and 
around the Place de la Concorde. 

EXPLORING AUSTRALIA 
Motoring Across a Continent 

A remarkable motor-car journey across 
Australia has been made by Mr. Michael 
Terry, a young English explorer. This 
time the route lay from east to w-est, 
across parts of the continent still prac¬ 
tically unexplored. 

Setting out from the railway terminus 
at Winton, in Central Queensland, Mr. 
Terry and one assistant made their way 
across the Northern Territory and the 
desert basin of Western Australia to 
Broome, the famous pearling station on 
the Indian Ocean. As the crow flies, the 
distance between the two places is 
about 1500 miles, and the explorers 
took six months to cover it. 

The journey was made in a specially 
adapted car, with a trailer to carry food, 
water, petrol, and spare parts.. Only at 
places did they come into touch with the 
outer world. 

. The object of the expedition was to 
investigate the possibilities of the de¬ 
velopment of motor transport in the 
Northern Territory. It has served to 
show that even the wildest parts of 
Australia can be conquered by car. 
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THE IMMORTAL 
HOUR .... 

ANOTHER GREAT TREAT 

for London: 

Mr. Rutland Boughton’s 
Famous Opera Comes Back 

MUSIC FOR THE LOVE OF IT 

^ By Our Music Correspondcnt- 

A great multitude of people are re¬ 
joicing that once again we may hear 

■ in London the lovely music of The Im¬ 
mortal Hour. Mr. Rutland .Bp’ughton’s 
famous opera is back again at the 
Regent Theatre, opposite King’s Cross 
‘Station, and is to continue night by 
night till it is suspendechat Christmas 
for Mr. Boughton’s Bethlehem, , the 
mystic beauty of which, will 'stir the 
great London audiences as .they are 
rarely stirred in these time's.' 

Mr. Boughton has lately been giving 
recitals in London, and it was like him 
to make that amusing announcement: 

These Concerts are NOT -,fOR. HIGH¬ 
BROWS but for the general-musical public 
who still believe in the commoh chord and .an 
occasional tune. ■ 

The composer of The Immortal'Hour is 
nothing if not original, and blessed with 
more than a common sense oLhtiinOur. 

... The Artist and the Public 

So mu ch he made pi ai n more thantwenty 
years ago, when he issued an entertain¬ 
ing pamphlet with the object of making 
himself and his music better known. 

This pamphlet is prefaced by a Fore¬ 
word,' in which Mr. Boughton explains 
his views on art and the right relation¬ 
ship of the artist to the public. 

Properly considered, he tells 1 us, all 
art should be a free gift. ’ " It is an 
abominable thing (he says) that the 
product of a man’s deepest emotions 
should be carried to market like a pound 
of butter. But this horrid commercial 
civilisation offers the artist no fair al¬ 
ternative. He must either do this, or 
waste his energy in bread-and-cheese 
work for which he is unfitted, or starve.” 

The Value of Work 

No doubt, he went on to say 1 , it is well 
for the musical composer and his art if 
•he is engaged from day to day in some 

■ definite bodily labour —" because work 
in field or forest will keep, him in touch 
with the aristocracy, with carpenters, 
field labourers, and all men who are doing 
true productive work on the ’ material 
side. It is well for his art because the 
painter of the studio and the composer 
of the study have a nasty habit of be¬ 
coming absurd. Pictures painted and 
symphonies composed under such condi¬ 
tions have a solar force behind them.” 

But how is the painter or the artist to 
arrange things in this way ? It would 
be easy enough, no doubt, if the public 
would rise to the occasion as it ought 
to do. Thus, as Mr, Boughton puts it: 

If you like to give me a nice little farm 
near a town on such terms as will allow 
me to do my musical work when I feel 
moved to it I will give you my music. 
But you are not likely to do this, so I 
am forced to sell my soul to .you—to 
advertise my music and ask what price 
I can get.” And this lias been Mr. 
Rutland Boughton’s attitude' from first 
to last. He accepts our commercial age 
as a disagreeable necessity. 

A Noble Ideal 

And so we : have this unique work 
to which Mr. Boughton lias given the 
best part of his life down at Glaston¬ 
bury, where, in the heart of the country, 
he has upheld the banner of art pursued 
for love of it. 

A noble ideal, we shall all agree, main¬ 
tained ■ with wonderful spirit and cour¬ 
age, and rewarded, happily, at last with 
the enthusiastic support of some of the 
best minds of the age. Nor is it without 
significance that from this soil has sprung 
a work of such beauty and distinction 
as that most mystical and other-worldly 
of our operas. The Immortal Hour. 


KEEPING THE 
ATLANTIC SAFE 

Derelicts and Icebergs 

THREE THOUSAND LIVES SAVED 

Not long ago the United States Coast¬ 
guard service blew up its first iceberg 
by means of mines loaded with the 
dangerous explosive T.N.T. 

- So successful was the experiment that 
this side of the coastguard patrol’s work 
is being developed. Boats arc now 
fitted with guns for shooting lilies over 
the tops of the icebergs. It was found 
that there was frequently difficulty in 
fixing a mine to the iceberg owing to 
the lack of projecting ledges to which 
-the mine could be fixed. 

The idea of firing a line 'across the 
top of the iceberg was therefore tried, 
and proved a success, and this .is the 
method now generally followed.' The 
gun used is quite small, and is fired from 
the shoulder like a rifle. --A thin line is 
first fired across ; this is picked up and 
a heavy rope attached, and the rope is 
hauled across. . 

A long bar of wood is attached to one 
end, and this, when the rope is pulled 
tight, generally catches in some obstruc¬ 
tion and remains tight. The. mine is 
then fastened to the other end of the 
rope, and its weight causes it-to sink by 
the side of the iceberg. - 

Looking Out for Whales 

The U.S. coastguard patrol, however, 
does not confine its attentions to ice¬ 
bergs. It was founded in 1915 chiefly 
to keep'a safe passage-way for liners 
crossing the Atlantic, and its men .are 
on the look out for dead whales and 
derelict ships as well as for icebergs. 
These they destroy and sink either by 
gunfire or by bombs. 

In addition they save the lives of 
shipwrecked mariners and look out for 
smugglers. Last year-the patrol saved 
2954 lives, and more than 14,000 people 
were taken off ships in distress. Nearly 
600 vessels were seized for smuggling, 
and these paid to the Government nearly 
^30,000 in fines. On the great Atlantic 
highway 48 derelicts were destroyed, 
and it is estimated that the cargoes 
which benefited through the removal 
of dangerous obstructions were worth 
at least £ 7,000,000. . . ■ 

THE DEATH-WATCH 
Little Beetles Attack a Church 

The root of St. Clement’s Church in 
Eastcheap, London, which was rebuilt 
by Christopher Wren after the Great 
Fire, lias suffered so greatly from the 
attacks of a „horde of little beetles, 
popularly called' death-watches, that it 
has become unsafe. 

The death-watch gets its name from 
the clicking noise made by the male 
beetle as he thumps his head against 
the wood. But his knock speaks not of 
death, but of love, for he is signalling 
to his mate. 

The young beetle grubs are found 
boring in books and wooden walls and 
roofs. Their horny jaws can deal with 
the hardest wood, and when myriads 
of them are at work even oak beams 
crumble to dust. 

How do the grubs deal with their 
strange diet ? Inside their food-canal is 
a miniature " brewery,” for there are 
two tiny pockets full of yeast-plants, 
which act on the wood-pulp the grubs 
have swallowed. 

There are no yeast-plants within the 
eggs, yet every grub has a supply in its 
pockets. How the yeast comes there is 
a strange story. When a female death- 
watch beetle lays an egg she expels a 
little yeast from a store she has in her 
body. The yeast sticks to the rough 
surface of the eggshell. When the grub 
is ready to leave the egg it nibbles its 
way through the shell, and in so doing it 
swallows the yeast and - starts the 
internal " brewery” that is to help it 
to digest its woody fare. 


HOW THE ECLIPSE 
CAME TO TAMPICO 

Queer Happenings in 
Mexico 

NATIVES RUN TO CHURCH 

By Our Mexico Correspondent 

Some weeks ago there was. a total eclipse 
of the Sun at Tampico, in Mexico, and, as 
such an event creates consternation in a 
country with such an ignorant population as 
thatot Mexico, our correspondent, there sends 
this account of it. 

The Mexican Government had issued 
orders weeks before for all the people 
to be informed that the eclipse would be 
occurring in the natural order of events, 
and that no kind of ill omen was 
associated with it. 

Nevertheless, this comforting informa¬ 
tion did not reach all little out-of-the- 
way places, and there the natives made 
a run for tire churches when the eclipse 
began, and started a hasty repentance 
for their sins. 

But most of us in Tampico seemed to 
be standing on the roofs watching the’ 
Sun through smoked glass. 

A Hush on the World 

’ Slowly the Moon blotted out the Sun. 
From looking like a large crescent it 
decreased till the light grew paler and 
shadows less intense. Then it became 
only a slender sickle, and as the light 
failed rapidly a strange hush fell on the 
world, and a grey dawn, rapidly growing 
denser, spread across the heavens till 
the Sun was obscured. 

■ Several of the brighter stars now 
gleamed from the firmament, and the 
horizon turned into a beautiful dusky 
gold. When the stars were seen the 
hushed crowd gave them a timid cheer. 

Pigeons wheeled round and made for 
their cots. A few bats appeared, and a 
flock of turkey-buzzards strung them¬ 
selves out in a long line and flapped 
lazily towards their night retreat. 

There was about as much suffused 
light as on a night with a Moon. Where 
the Sun had been was a black disc 
fringed with long filaments of light that 
reminded one of a phosphorescence. 
This was a magnificent corona. 

Then a flash of light broke from the 
dark globe ; the watching throng burst 
into, a cheer ; the stars faded out; and 
as night fled Nature seemed to wake up 
with a sigh of relief. 

HEROIC DUTCHMAN 
The Very Gallant Captain at 
Yokohama 

HOW HE WENT TO THE RESCUE 

A story of some very gallant work at 
sea is told by Captain Robinson of the 
Empress of Australia, whose ship was 
lying in Yokohama harbour at the time 
of the earthquake. 

After taking on board all the sur¬ 
vivors possible the Efhpress pulled 
away from the docks to make for the 
open sea. A crippled propeller ham¬ 
pered her manoeuvres, however, and as 
she was in imminent danger from the 
burning docks, ships, and oil, Captain 
Robinson signalled to the Dutch tanker 
Iris for assistance. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
Dutch skipper, Captain Konnigs, swung 
his ship back into the blazing inferno, 
and struggled for six hours until the 
liner was safe beyond the breakwater. 

But the full story of the Dutchman’s 
heroism was not known until after¬ 
wards, when it was found that his ship 
was carrying a full cargo of benzine and 
kerosene. It is little short of a miracle 
that Konnigs and his gallant crew were 
not blown to atoms as they picked their 
way among the blazing lighters and 
burning pools of oil in the harbour. 

Surely, if the nations could learn the 
lessons of international brotherhood 
from the men that jfo down to the sea in 
ships, there would be no need for armies. 


NEW AMBASSADOR 

AMERICA SENDS A 
FRIEND TO LONDON 

Mr. Kellogg and Why He is 
Coming to Us 

A REMARKABLE PIECE OF WORK 

- There comes to us from the United 
States a new ambassador, whose name 
is Mr. Frank B. Kellogg. . 

He is a different type of man from 
any of those who have been sent to 
England in the past to speak for the 
American Government. 

For a long time America liked' to 
choose'as its representative in London 
a great writer or orator. Motley was 
an eminent historian. Russell Lowell 
was a poet and a famous talker. Mr. 
Choate was a lawyer and an orator. 
Mr. Walter Page, the fine -American 
who was with us during the whole of 
the war, and proved himself a devoted 
friend of England, had been an editor 
and a publisher. Mr. George Harvey, 
who has just gone home, afte'r spending 
two and a half years among us, is a 
fighting politician, and was'for many 
years an editor. ■ ■ • 

Man of the Prairies 

Mr. Kellogg is a lawyer, a politician, 
and has been a Senator. He belongs to 
Minnesota, a. State west of- the Great 
Lakes, part of the vast prairie region 
which is renowned for its grain crops 
and its milling industry. 

Mr. Kellogg was an intimate friend 
of President Harding, and he has been, 
chosen by President Coolidge largely 
because he belongs to that part of 
America—Middle West—which is most 
important in forming the public opinion 
that decides elections, ancl therefore 
makes history. It is believed that 
Mr. Kellogg, while being anxious that 
the United States should not get mixed 
up directly in the troubles of Europe, 
is in favour of America coming to the 
help of the European nations, as well as 
in the making of permanent peace. ■ 

A Celebrated Lawyer 

Not a young man—he is 67—he will 
come quite fresh to his duties as Am¬ 
bassador, for up to now he has been 
engaged in the practice of law ancl in 
political service for the Republican 
party, to which he, like President 
Coolidge, has always belonged. 

As a lawyer Mr. Kellogg is celebrated 
in America for one remarkable piece of 
work. Many years ago the Government 
in Washington, acting on the idea of 
Theodore Roosevelt, decided that the 
great industrial trusts would have to 
be broken up. The most powerful and 
widespread of all the trusts at that 
time was the Standard Oil Company. 
It was prosecuted in the courts, and 
Air. Kellogg was the lawyer who, acting 
. for the Government, had most to do with 
the case. It ended in a judgment 
stating that the mighty trust could not 
be allowed to go on as a trading com¬ 
pany spreading all over the United 
States and enjoying what we call a 
monopoly of the oil used by the people, 
but would have to be dispersed into 
separate companies. 

Welcome in England 

While Mr. Kellogg was a Senator the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations came before the Senate. He 
was in favour of ratifying the treaty, 
.but with reservations by means .of 
which the special interests of the United 
States could be protected. 

Mr. Kellogg will be welcome in Eng¬ 
land, and not the least because he comes 
Irom a part of the country that is con¬ 
sidered to be more independent of 
Europe than those States which are 
nearest to the Atlantic coast. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER ALL OVER THE WORLD 



FORGOTTEN CONVENT 
Surprise for London Diggers 
NUNNERY 700 YEARS OLD 

For some time excavators have been 
busy close by St. Helen’s Church, 
Bishopsgate, in the City of London, on 
the site chosen by the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company for their new offices. 

The builders, digging for the found¬ 
ations, discovered interesting tiies and 
Roman vessels. They dug deeper, and 
presently discovered the whole “ lay¬ 
out ” of an ancient nunnery. 

It is said that in the present church 
exist parts of the nunnery', whose charter 
was granted in the early thirteenth 
century. The sisters were of the order 
of Black Nuns of St. Benedict. They 
had a special local title, the Minchins nf 
St. Helen, and from them Mincing Lane 
got its name. An alley-way has been 
made into the ruins of the nunnery, and 
formally opened by 7 that lover of historic 
London, Mr. Ernest Jansen, Master of 
the Leathersellers’ Company. 

Students of archaeology have been at 
work on the remains, and they have 
discovered that underneath, the ruins 
of the nunnery are traces of a still older 
Saxon church, and think that probably 
the thirteenth-century convent was 
another much more ancient building 
adapted. So it is. impossible to say 
how old sorrls of the stones are. 

We can go down the steps to this 
underground place and see where the 
religious house stood, see Where the 
dormitories and cloisters were, see the 
squint holes ” for the confessing nuns, 
and pick out, line by line, the secrets of 
the long-forgotten convent'. , And when 
we grope about down there we can 
imagine we are living 700 years ago, 
and instead of the roar of London are 
the green fields that flanked the Bishop’s 
Gate into the City, 


TEN MEN IN A TUG 
Exciting Journey Across the 
Atlantic 

A very fine piece of seamanship through 
prolonged dangers is reported. 

Captain Tinmouth, of the small steam 
tug Ocean Eagle (less than eight tons), 
towed from Southampton to St. John, 
New Brunswick, the three-and-a-lialf 
ton steam tug Ballin Ballock. 

Tile 3000-mile journey lasted 20 days, 
and during a large part of the time 
terrific north-west gales blew. The tow- 
rope was 650 fathoms, or nearly a 
quarter of a mile, long, and twice the 
rope parted. The tugs were persistently* 
swept by the seas till they looked like 
submarines, but they safely completed 
the journey. Each tug had a crew of ten. 

The tugs were taken out to work 
in connection with the building at St. 
John of a dry dock that will be one of 
the largest in the world. 


7000 HOUSES WANTED 
A Bristol Scheme 

Councillor Savory, the chairman of 
the Bristol Housing Committee, has 
brought forward' a scheme for relieving 
the extreme need for more houses in 
the city. 

The applicants for houses number 
7000. The chairman’s plan would, he 
contends, build 2500 bungalows before 
the end of next year at a cost of £260 
each, and let at from 5s. to 6s. 6d. 
weekly rent for each tenant. He thinks 
these houses would be habitable for 
fifty years. 

The large living-room would have a 
length of 20 feet, and the longest bed¬ 
room would have a floor space of 13 feet 
by 12. There would also be two smaller 
bedrooms. 

Such building would not solve the 
housing problem, but Councillor Savory 
thinks it would relieve it, besides giving 
employment to a thousand men. 


CANADA’S WONDERFUL 
RESOURCES 
What She Produces 

While Canada has only about one- 
Iialf of one per cent of the world’s popu¬ 
lation she produces 90 per cent of its 
cobalt, 88 per cent of its asbestos, 
83 per cent of its nickel, 32 per cent of its 
pulpwood, 20 per cent of its lumber, 
20 per cent of its cured fish, 18 per cent 
'of its oats, 15 per cent of its potatoes, 
12 per cent of its silver, x I per cent of its 
wheat, 11 per cent of its barley, 4 per 
cent of its gold, and 4 per cent of its 
copper. 

And still the resources of the great 
Dominion seem to be hardly touched. 

THE MAGPIE IN MISCHIEF 
Setting a Haystack on Fire 

The farmers of Canowindra, in New 
South Wales, have resolved to ask the 
Government of the State rigidly to 
prevent the use of wax matches in the 
country. 

One farmer related that ho saw a 
magpie fly to the ground, pick up a wax 
match in its beak, rub it on the fence, 
and then let it fall. The lighted match 
was dropped in a grass paddock and 
set fire to a haystack. 

In some parts of Australia it is at 
present an offence even to carry a wax 
match, because of the danger of fire. 
In some cases a match has been pulled 
out of a traveller’s pocket and dropped 
on the wayside, and the concentrated 
rays of the Sun, striking the match 
through a glass bottle, cause fire 

TRAVELS OF A BOTTLE 
Floating Across the Pacific 

A sealed bottle has arrived at New 
Guinea after floating across the Pacific 
from Central America in a little over 
two years. 

As the distance is 8400 miles, the 
bottle must have averaged 11 miles a 
day even if it took the shortest route. 


THE OLD BOOKS 
A Precious Collection of 
William Morris 

THE CHARM OF OTHER DAYS 

A bookshop in the Midlands announces 
that it has received the only collection now 
for sale of the books printed by William 
Morris at the Kelmscott Press. It is £850. 

Old editions of masterpieces in prose 
and poetry are among the most precious 
treasures of English literature. 

Lovely examples they are of the art of 
the medieval printer and bookbinder, 
and to behold them is to feel that one 
has looked on a glory of the past the 
like of which will not be made again. 

For printers nowadays, though they 
produce exquisitely bound and printed 
books, give us nothing so wonderful as 
these old volumes, vellum-bound, filled 
witli the strange beauty of early print¬ 
ing styles—the Doric, Chaucer, Gothic, 
Roman, and Golden types ; illustrated 
with woodcuts, illumined with borders 
and initials, and mellowed with age. 

William Morris was the last modern 
printer to produce books like those of 
old, and he did this because he war. 
passionately devoted to art-—poet and 
artist and printer, too. 

The folio edition of Chaucer, which 
he published at the Kelmscott Press, is 
a - precious work of art to peep into 
which takes one back magically to the 
days when reading and learning dawned 
like a new light in England. Upon that 
book William Morris and his friend Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones devoted five years 
of labour, and the printing took nearly 
two years. Today a copy is .worth £123. 

But the older books are much mole 
valuable. A book printed by William 
Caxton is to be offered for sale soon 
at £3000. Very few such books are to 
be bought, but the number has increased 
lately because fine old libraries have 
been coming into the market through 
the heavy burden of rates and taxes. 
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Ourselves 

America is sending us a new 
ambassador. We hope that 
he has read, and will read again, 
the Life and Letters of the 
noblest of all his predecessors, 
Walter Page, who lived with us 
here in England through the War. 

Mr. Page saw our faults, but, 
summing it all up, he said : 
“ The heroism, the generosity, 
the endurance and self-restraint 
and courtesy of these people 
would melt a pyramid to tears.” 

He looked about him for reasons 
to explain the supremacy of 
English-speaking people, and he 
found five : The race is the sea¬ 
mastering race ; the literary race ; 
the exploring and settling and 
colonising race ; the race to whom 
fair play appeals ; and the race 
that insists on individual develop¬ 
ment. When he turned his eyes 
to the difficulties of America, 
where so many races exist side by 
side with people of British blood, 
he said that Americans should 
bring up their children “ with 
reverence for English history and 
in the awe of English literature.” 

It is a new thought that we are 
a literary race, yet English litera¬ 
ture is the expression of English 
character. All the masterpieces 
of our literature breathe the 
spirit of heroic men and women : 
their love of justice, their rever¬ 
ence for noble character, their 
contempt for cant, hypocrisy, 
and shams, and their passion for 
exploring the world, mastering 
the sea, and creating the domestic 
life of England under alien skies. 

These qualities are in all our 
literature, and if we study the 
classics we shall find how it was 
our fathers so splendidly enlarged 
the dominion of our island race. 

But we must not stop with that 
discovery. We must push on to 
put those qualities into all the 
actions of our daily life. We 
must make them tell. We roust 
use them to draw all the English- 
speaking races of the Earth into 
a union for the progress and 
moral order of mankind. 

Because the times are . so 
shattered, and the night is so 
dark, and the tempest is so 
terrible we should all the more 
use these great qualities of the 
British race for the good of men. 
Every step in science brings 
home to our minds the enormous 
power of thinking. If we keep 
our thoughts clean, strong, and 
true we can help to maintain 
the greatness of our country, and 
can "hope to win the abiding 
friendship of America. 

Let the American Ambassador 
feel that we are still the worthy 
descendants of “ the ancestors of 
America,” that we love liberty 
and justice, cherish kindness and 
charity, and are in the world to 
make the world better for those 
who come after us. 


The Two Doctors 

By Peter Puck 

Qne doctor, rushing up to another 
after a visit to the Minister of 
Health, demanded : “ What made the 
Panel strike ? ” The other,' without 
turning a hair, made answer: “ Be¬ 
cause it saw the pill-box.” Both 
doctors are recovering. 

Five Years After 

J^ost of us feel that the Greeks and 
Romans lived a long time ago, 
but a flash of their wit brings them 
close to our side. 

We have just been remembering 
that Pyrrhus said of one of his costly 
victories, on which his friends congra¬ 
tulated him : “ Yes ; but if we have 
such another vietbry we are undone.” 

It seems to us the only jest which 
could fitly be made by the victorious 
Allies of the Great War five years 
after their famous victory. 

& 

No Escape 

W E have just been told of an 
eccentric man who, in order to 
escape from civilisation and get back 
to Nature, • made a voyage 'to the 
South Sea Islands and there sought 
to find a suitable wilderness for his 
weary mind, tie found several; but 
no sooner had he- pitched his tent 
than up came a missionary to inquire 
after the state- of his soul. - 

As 'Napoleon used . to say, the' 
English are everywhere. 

© 

Our Beautiful Language 

^ll those who love our beautiful 
mother-tofigue will be glad to see 
the protest of Sir Philip Burne-Jones 
against the barbarism to ■ which our 
language has fallen since the war. 

Even those who know better use 
words in jhese days without any 
regard , to their meaning, and often 
enough the language of the drawing¬ 
room is as stupid as the language of 
the factory or of the music-hall. We 
were sorry to see that even a clergyman 
was swearing the other day at a 
diocesan conference. 

We believe that broadcasting in this 
country is getting better and better, 
but we do riot think we shall forget 
the disgust with which we switched 
off our valves as some low comedian 
bawled out into our library that 
“ Queen Elizabeth’s pal was Walter 
Rat,” followed by an offensive refer¬ 
ence to one of our noblest kings and a 
common insult to one of our rarest 
poets. Nor shall we forget the broad¬ 
casting. gentleman who described how 
a prize-fighter’s legs were giving away 
from tinder him. 

So we are thankful to Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones for once more reminding 
us that we have in our precious 
mother-tongue a treasure beyond all 
price, to be guarded jealously “ lest it 
take another leap backwards in the 
mouths of the next generation and 
perish utterly.” 


The Free Man’s Will 

go we are to have a General Election 
once more, and millions of men 
and women will be dropping their 
papers into the Ballot Box. Let us 
hope they will think of the Ballot as 
John Pierpont did: 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod ; 
But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

quark teeth for square faces are 
exhibited at the Dental Exhibi¬ 
tion. Very useful for a square meal. 

s 

Would those who want to break up 
Germany be content if Germany 
broke down ? 

0 

A. correspondent wants to know.how 
to keep a tortoise,. The simplest 
plan is not to give it away. 

0 

A.N economist says some can make a 
halfpenny do the work of a larger 
coin. Not if the 
machine is in 
proper order. 

0 

guTTOns are 
once more in 
fashion. And 
everybody is 
feeling com¬ 
pletely done up. 
0 

\ys read in a 
grown-up 
paper that a man 
“ left the house 
in a tax, with 
luggage.”. We 
are not surprised ; some of our taxes 
are big enough tor anything. 

0 

JTvery dog is allowed a first bite, it is 
said. That is his dog licence. 

0 ' 

MR- Lloyd George has been troubled 
with his throat. Swallowing too 
many American compliments, perhaps. 
0 

fg man at Ealing got a house for six¬ 
pence. About as much as some of 
the new ones are worth. 

0 

The man who says “ I think,” knows 
what he thinks ; the man who says 
“ I know ” only thinks he knows. 

© 

Ich Dien 

(Eiateaukriand said that aris¬ 
tocracy has three ages: the age 
of Force, out of which it is driven to 
take shelter in the age of Privilege, 
from which it finally degenerates into 
the age of Vanity. . 

Force, Privilege, Vanity—a des¬ 
perate trinity of pure selfishness. But 
where aristocracy acknowledges the 
moral law it produces statesmen like 
Chatham, heroes like Sir Philip Sidney, 
philanthropists like Lord Shaftesbury. 
Service is safetv. 

. m 

■ Most of the shadows of this life are 

caused by standing in our own sunshine. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If Father Time 
lives on dates 


November 17 , 1928 

The Oldest Worker in 
the World 

By Harold Begbie 

] hear a shout beyond the hills 
A And laughter in the sky ; 

I stop ; I stare ; I cry “ Who’s 
there ? ” 

But no one makes reply. 

There is no sign of man or boy 
In all the world about, 

And yet I hear that laughter clear 
And quiver at that shout. 

Who plays this sorry trick on me 
When all my world is drear ? 
My soul replies, 11 Man, use your 

eyes : 

It’s Life, the pioneer ! 

It’s Life, who is for ever young 
Because he will not stay, 

But thrusts along with laugh and 
song 

To find God’s chosen way.” 

Parewell to all my doubts 
and fears ! 

Farewell to all my woe ! 

These feet shall run from sun to sun 
Wherever Life may go ; 

I, too, will scale the peaks of toil 
' And shout the song of youth ; 
With Life allied I claim the pride; 
I, too, of seeking Truth. 

© 

Mary’s Tooth 

A little maid I know, of about 
seventeen, complains bitterly o 
toothache. Knowing what a bugbear 
the dentist is to the bravest of us, I 
mentioned him with some caution. 
Had she ever been ? 

“ No, madam ” (she spoke prettily). 
“ When I had the toothache before I 
went to the hospital and they took 
the tooth out. It never grew again. 
Isn’t, it a funny thing ? ” 

I suppressed a smile, and explained 
why it did not grow again. 

The next day the tooth was worse 
than ever, and Mary said : 

. “ Mother thinks it is because I am 

run down and want a tonic, so I am 
going to the doctor.” 

I felt a little desperate. 

“ Of course they didn’t teach, yon 
anything about teeth at school, did 
they, Mary ? ” 

‘‘Oh no, madam,” said Mary, see ming 
rather shocked. 

I did my best to give her a Lsson 
myself. Not that I learned anything 
about teeth at any of the several 
schools I went to. Presumably they 
were better schools than Mary’s, 
though I remember Mary telling me 
with some pride that the husband of 
her headmistress had sat in the House 
of Commons! It might be a rather 
interesting and possibly useful piece 
of information could one of our wise 
men calculate the amount of ineffi¬ 
ciency, ill-health, and actual disease 
caused by neglected teeth. And most 
of it could be prevented'if all our 
children were given a simple lesson on 
teeth, and also, by the way, we should 
be both fitter and more handsome ! 

©. 

A Life’s Epitome 

She sought everything 
She lost everything 
She found everything 
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The Little Good Shepherd 


THE BLIND MAN WHO 
GIVES US LIGHT 

GUSTAF DALEN AND HIS 
WONDERFUL LAMPS 

The Light that Darkness Sets 
Shining Over the Sea 

A FARM BOY’S GIFT TO 
THE WORLD 

Tonight, when the Sun sets- on the 
North Sea, hundreds of tiny lights will 
flash out by themselves on buoys that 
mark the way for ships ; and as the 
shadow of darkness creeps across the 
North Sea to the British Isles, and past 
them over the Atlantic to the coasts of 
the Americas, everywhere the edge of 
the shadow will set hundreds more lights 
burning. The lights are set flashing by 
the darkness. 

In New' York Harbour, and by Cape 
Cod, and dowm in Florida other lights 
will be set flashing, and the same dark 
finger will illumine the openings to the" 
Panama Canal, or the lonely Straits of 
Magellan, or the rugged coasts of 
Alaska, which have seven hundred of 
these unattended night-lights. 

Story of a Coffee Pot 

And presently others of these lights 
will flash out along the reefs that fringe 
the coast of Australia. All these lights 
are the Dalen automatic sun-valves, 
and Nils Gustaf Dalen, the man who 
made them and who lights the seas, can 
never see them, for he is blind. 

Forty years ago he was a farm boy in 
Sweden who had to get up and milk 
the cows in the darkness, So, being a 
boy of inventive mind, he thought out 
something which he fitted to his clock 
and which lit a flame under his coffee-pot 
as well as a lamp in his room ; but the 
lamp in his room did not light up till 
the coffee was hot! 

Finding the Ships 

A boy who thought like that was 
bound to go far, and after he had in¬ 
vented a butter-fat gauge for his milking 
churn another Swedish inventor heard 
of him and advised him to become an 
engineer. So he did, and after years of 
work on hot-air turbines and com¬ 
pressors he turned his mind to lights that 
guide the ships at sett. 

He has since become the great light¬ 
house man whose lamps light by them¬ 
selves, and he has made the lighting of 
the world’s dark waterways a new thing. 

A thin, shy man he is, whom you would ■ 
never guess to be a winner of the Nobel 
Prize and an honoured member of half 
the scientific societies of the world. 

It was in giving light to others that 
Nils Gustaf Dalen lost his sight, through 
an accident while making some of lii§ 
experiments. 

Lighting the Buoys 

All his inventions would take a long 
time to describe, but the little automatic 
sun-valve lamp which is taking the 
place of lightships, and which lights 
buoys at night, is not hard to understand. 

About thirty years ago acetylene gas 
compressed in cylinders was invented, 
and this was used in many places to light 
buoys, because the gas was not easily 
put out and could be left unattended. 
But it was dear because the gas w'ent on 
burning all the time unless somebody 
turned it out. Dalen first turned his 
attention to that, and improved it into 
a flashing apparatus, which burned the 
gas for one-tenth of a second and then 
let it out. Thus the gas burned only 


NTot like the hireling shepherd who 
■I ’ takes no thought for the sheep, 
but like the good shepherd who feeds 
his flock, a farmer’s lad, who had the 
care of some sheep on the Sussex 
marshes at Winchelsea, saved their lives 
by the friendship he had established 
with them. 

He had trained them to come to his 
call when they were to be fed, and so they 
never had to be.driven, but would always 
follow him. 

In October an autumn gale swept the 
high tide up the Channel and broke 
•the great sea-wall defences in many 
places. A flock of sheep belonging to a 
farmer in the neighbourhood of Pett were 
feeding on the marsh, all unaware of 


Continued from the previous column 

in a series of flashes, and the consumption 
of gas was cut down to one-tenth. 

But that was not good enough for 
Dalen, and so he invented a mixture 
of acetylene and liquid acetone which 
would make the gas cylinder hold 25 
times as much and the gaslight last, 
therefore, 25 times as long. 

Still he was not satisfied, for there was 
the lamp still flashing night and day. 
In Sweden they have very short summer 
nights, and the wastefulness troubled. 
Dalen., So he worked out his famous 
sun-valve. It lias four little metal rods, 
three of them bright metal, the fourth 
larger and coated with lampblack. 
The black rod takes up the light of day 
so greedily that it expands, and in ex¬ 
panding it closes a valve which shuts off 
the supply of gas, leaving only a tiny 
pilot light burning like that fitted to 
the street gas lamps. When darkness 


the flood that was breaking through the 
wall and threatening to cut them oft ; 
but happily the farmer’s boy saw their 
danger, and, though he could not reach 
them, he knew they would recognise his 
cry. So, running as near as he could 
along the edge of the water, he called 
out again and again “ Ba-a-a-a-a ! ” 

The sheep heard him and remembered 
food-time, and one or two, bolder than 
the rest, plunged into the water to come 
to him. The others followed, and soon 
the whole flock was swimming through 
the-water to the boy shepherd and safety. 
Not one sheep was lost, and, though 
their wool must have made the journey 
a trying one, only one sheep seemed 
distressed by the swim across the flood. 


comes, the black rod cools and contracts, 
and the gas supply is freed once more 
to feed the flashlight. The three bright 
metal rods are there as a safety device 
against heat; if it were very hot, or if 
a fire were lit near the lamp, all four rods 
would expand together and the valve 
would work just the same. 

Dalen’s first flashlamps were open 
flame. Mantle lights would be better 
and brighter, but mantles may break in 
a choppy sea. So Dalen then invented 
an automatic mantle exchanger with extra 
mantles. If one breaks, the lamp auto¬ 
matically shifts another into its place. 

These lights are trustworthy beyond 
belief. Of five hundred lately examined 
at a rocky coast only one was out of 
order, and they can be left alone Without 
attention for a year. 

But the man who thus lit up the dark¬ 
ness of the seas is blind, and will see the 
light no more. 


THE MAN WHO 
LOVED IDEAS 

AND GAVE HIMSELF FOR 
THEM 

The Wizard of Electricity and 
His Great Life Work 

CHARLES STE1NMETZ 

The wizard of the most wonderful 
electrical laboratory in tlie world has 
just died. 

He was Dr. Charles Steinmetz, a man 
who loved ideas and gave himself for 
them. So engrossed was he in his 
ideas that for twenty years he had 
drawn no salary. "I do not work for 
money,” he said to his employers. 
“ Let me draw money as I need it. 
Build me a house and a laboratory ; 
that is all I want.” 

Year after year went by, and, though 
through his modesty the world at large 
heard little of him, he had a finger in 
many of the great electrical inventions 
and developments which the world has 
marvelled at during the last ten or 
twenty years. He made a dynamo 
which generated a million volts, and 
artificial lightning which in a single 
flash released a million horse-power. 

Thunderstorm in a Laboratory 

Dealing in vast volumes-of power, he 
was the opposite of the type of experi¬ 
menter who handles the infinitely little. 
Between these lies the more common¬ 
place road of the ordinary engineer. 

Much of the recent work of Dr. 
Steinmetz had been done on lightning 
arresters. Using new apparatus of his 
own invention, he was able to reproduce 
the actual conditions of a thunder¬ 
storm in his laboratory. A big condenser 
was gradually charged with electricity, 
like some giant thunder cloud, until it 
broke down the resistance of the air, 
and discharged an immense surge of 
electricity at a tension of 120,000 
volts, releasing a million horse-power 
for a tiny fraction of a second. 

Much valuable knowledge resulted 
from these experiments, which has 
helped to make more perfect the 
protection from the dangers of lightning 
in tropical countries. 

Power in the Wireless World 

Dr. Steinmetz was a great power in 
the world of wireless, and among all 
his absorbing woik he found time to 
write simple articles for the amateur 
about the forces at work in sending 
signals through space. He scoffed at 
the idea of ether. When a wireless 
signal is sent, he said,- it merely throws 
out a magnetic field or strain in space 
which affects the receiving apparatus. 

Among the many things he might 
have accomplished had he lived longer 
was the fascinating idea of sending 
power by wireless, a subject which had 
great attractions for him. But the 
work of all such men, even though 
incomplete, forger a link in the long 
chain of progress which makes these 
things possible, and the part he played 
in the development of modern electricity 
will make itself felt for all time. 

THE TENT ABOVE THE 
GLACIER • 

A Memory of Everest 

The photographer to the Everest 
Expedition—which is to repeat its 
attempt to reach the summit next 
spring—has been reminding us of the 
excitements of that great chapter in the 
history of mountain-climbing. 

Captain Finch took 1500 photo¬ 
graphs of the expedition, and few men 
with a camera can have had more 
thrilling experiences,' for he describes 
how once his party had a fierce struggle 
with a gale, knowing'that if the wind 
once got below - the ground-sheet of 
their tent, the tent would be lifted up 
and they would be hurled down four 
thousand feet to the glacier below. 


LEONARDO’S WONDERFUL PORTRAIT 



A copy of this famous picture of Lucrezia Crlvelii by Leonardo da Vinci, owned by an 
American, was recently stated fo be the original, and doubts were raised as to the 
genuineness of the Louvre painting. The pictures were examined side by side by experts 
who have now declared that the one in the Louvre is by Da Vinci. See page 2 
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CARS FOR 
EVERYBODY 

AMAZING GROWTH OF A 
GREAT INDUSTRY 

How the Motor Car is Making 
Travel Easy 

A VISION OF THE FUTURE 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

Before the war the whole world had 
in use about two million motor-cars. 
Despite the ravages of the war the use 
of motor-cars has enormously increased, 
and we can now estimate that at the end 
of this year the world will have no fewer 
than sixteen million motor-cars ! 

We have only to consider the facts, 
however, to see that this number will 
soon be greatly exceeded. Of the sixteen 
millions nearly fourteen millions will be 
owned in the United States, so that all 
the rest of the world will own only two 
million cars. 

That is an eloquent fact which reveals 
the extraordinary wealth supremacy of 
America. . Measured by the ability to 
own motor-cars, the citizens of the 
United States have about seven times 
as many prosperous people as all the 
rest of the world put together. 

Crowded Roads 

If the war had not occurred, Europe, 
no doubt, would by this time possess 
at least five million motor-cars ; and 
there is also no doubt that that number 
would soon come to be possessed in 
Europe if the nations could arrive at a 
happy understanding. It is a curious 
fact that had Europe as many motor¬ 
cars in use as America, in proportion to 
population, it would have about Co 
million motor-cars. 

Another clear deduction from the facts 
is that the motor-car industry outside 
America is still in its infancy, and that 
in the course of a few years the demand 
for machines, rubber tyres, and petrol 
will enormously exceed the present call. 

If, and when, we use motor-cars as 
freely as they do in, America, it will be 
doubly necessary to make rules of safety 
for the roads, which will be much more 
crowded than they are today. 

America Gives a Lead 

Another extraordinary thing about 
the motor-car industry is that 'the 
American factories this year will produce 
about four million, motor-cars and lor¬ 
ries, or about twice as many as all the 
countries of the world possessed when 
the war broke out. 

It is said that there is no sign in 
America of any falling off in the demand 
for new cars. Many of the well-paid 
American workmen run small cars of 
their own ; such a thing is almost 
unheard of in this country. 

But our own motor-car makers are 
making a determined and successful effort ! 
to produce light, low-priced cars, which 
can be run at small cost and are within 
the reach of men of moderate means. 

What Peace Would Mean 

At the Motor Show at Olympia many 
British makers exhibited motor-cars cost¬ 
ing between £100 and £200. There is a 
great market for such vehicles not only 
here but abroad, and it is encouraging 
to notice from the British Trade Returns 
that in the first nine months of this 5'ear 
nearly 4000 cars were exported. 

We may confidently look forward to 
the time when the world as a whole will 
have not 16 million but 100 million 
motor-cars. This will mean a great call 
upon the engineers, rubber works, and 
oil refineries, and is another reminder 
that we need never fear, not having 
enough work to do, given peaceful con- 
ditions in which to do it. 


CRAB THAT CLIMBS 
A TREE 

ITS SEARCH FOR 
COCONUTS 

How it Breaks Out of its 
„ Wooden Prison 

GREAT POWER OF GIANT CLAWS 

A good C.N. reader in Samoa sends us an 
interesting description of the remarkable land 
crab of the Pacific, as it may be studied in the 
Loyalty Islands. 

In appearance the land crab resembles 
a huge spider. It travels in a forward 
direction, or as easily backwards, but 
i not sideways, like the marine crab. 

With a year’s growth it measures 
about two and a half inches across the 
body by eight inches in length, and at 
that age is strong enough to tackle a 
coconut—its principal food. The large 
specimen will grow to a width across the 
shell of over two feet. 

The power of the land crab is extra¬ 
ordinary. It will easily crush the hand 
or a walking-stick, and its hold is seldom 
released unless it is touched at a sensitive 
place. A small land crab confined in a 
strong wooden box covered with stout 
wire netting has torn the netting into 
shreds in a single night, and a kerosene 
tin will not hold one imprisoned. 

Searching for Ripe Nuts 

The crab travels by night along a 
well-beaten track to where the coconut 
palm grows, and searches for a ripe nut 
under the trees. If one is not to be found 
it will ascend a tree, climbing back¬ 
wards, sever a nut, drop it to the ground, 
then descend and drag the nut to his 
burrow to eat it. Its nest is often a mile 
from its feeding ground. 

The nut is gripped in the powerful 
foreclaws, while the hind claws strip off 
the fibre, leaving, the nut clean. The 
eye of the nut is then forced, -and the 
kernel worked up into a pulp and eaten. 
The fibre is used to line the crab’s burrow 
or home. 

In June, July, and August the crab 
buries itself underground, or in deep 
crevices in the coral, and while there 
undergoes a complete change. It Joses 
its old shell and emerges early in Sept¬ 
ember with a soft new shell and its 
young. It comes forth fat, but power¬ 
less to fight. At this time the natives, 
eagerly seek it as a food, and consider it 
a delicacy. 

Hoodwinking the Crab 

The natives are wary in tackling the 
crab at night, for it puts up a bold fight 
in self-defence, standing at bay and 
closing its giant pincers together with 
great force—and woe to the toe that 
comes within its grasp. But there is a 
novel method of capture. When the 
crab has been observed to climb a tree 
the natives tie a few handfuls of grass 
round the trunk about seven feet above 
the ground. The crab in descending, 
always backwards, touches the grass, 
and, thinking it has reached the ground, 
releases its hold of the trunk and drops, 
so that it is injured and captured. 


LITTLE TIDES ON GREAT 
LAKES 

Moon’s Power at the Equator 

The Moon, which causes the tides of 
the sea, has been found to cause a rise 
at high tide of one and a half inches at 
the western end of Lake Superior. 

The tides are biggest in lakes near 
the Equator, where the Moon produces 
a difference in the levels of the water on 
the eastern and western sides which 
bears an exact ratio to the length of the 
stretch of water. 


CANADA’S RAPID RISE 

The Prime Minister of Canada has 
been saying that, while in 1915 Canada 
stood tenth among the nations in the 
value of her exports, today she stands 
fifth, next to Britain, America, France, 
and Germany. 


FOLLOWING THE 
FISHES 

SCOTTISH LASSIES COME 
SOUTH 

The Great Migrations that Take 
Place in the North 

HOW THE ANIMALS LEAD 
THE WAY 

The girls who cure the caller herrings 
have arrived in the South of England. 

They have travelled in stages down 
from Scotland, staying at the fishing 
ports, salting and treating the fish as it 
has been brought in, then moving on to 
meet the incoming swarms as the life- 
waves have reached the grounds swept 
by the fishermen from Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft. 

Every year, these handsome lassies 
make their profitable pilgrimage right 
down the East Coast to treat the her¬ 
rings which surge toward our shores to 
lay their eggs in shallow waters. 

In thus following the fish'the girls 
from beyond the Tweed carry on a 
tradition of immense age and world¬ 
wide observance. 

Reindeer in Search of Food 

When bison teemed in millions on the 
North American prairies the Red Indians 
followed them in their migrations for 
hundreds of years, and the Laplander ; 
does today with his reindeer what the 
girls do with the herrings and the 
Indians did with the bison. Hundreds 
of thousands of reindeer roam the wastes 
of Lapland. They are half wild, but 
they have their owners. In summer 
time the animals pick up their living 
down by the sea, and their masters are 
with them. 

With the coming of winter they must 
return to the mountains, there to browse 
on the famous reindeer moss. And there, 
too, must the owners go. There is no 
livelihood for the wandering Lapp apart 
from reindeer; the animal is food, 
raiment, tent to its master ; and the 
master must travel, with the seasons, 
where his four-footed servant would go. 

The Eskimos of the Farther North 
have their travels of the same kind. 
They must move where game is on foot. 

When the Desert Dries Up 

On the fringe of the desert the wild, 
roving Arab tribes travel in the same 
way with their horses, goats, sheep, 
and camels. Late summer is to them the 
equivalent of the horrors that Arctic 
peoples dread. Then the desert dries up, 
and flocks and herds must be driven 
nearer civilisation, but in cooler months 
they go into the wilderness, the animals 
to crop the herbage, the human owners 
to live on the flesh and milk of the flocks. 

Seasonal travels such as these are as 
old as man’s association with animals. 
From the time he first became an owner 
of herds he was bound to travel great 
distances yearly with his beasts. 

The litter of fossil bones found in the 
earth show that such movements from 
south to north and from north to south 
of our land were made by men and 
animals in the Ice Age, when the great 
cap of ice moved south every winter and 
crept back north every summer, exposing 
vegetation for" the cattle and sheep of 
those distant days. 

ONE-WAY TRAFFIC 
City Tests an Idea 

One of the suggestions for relieving 
the congested street traffic of great cities 
is that all the traffic of a crowded part 
should move in one direction—outward- 
bound one route and inward-bound on 
another route ; and Birmingham-has had 
a trial of the plan. 

The results have not been satisfactory. 
Shopkeepers complain that a single line 
of approach by traffic does not serve 
their interests, but harms their business 
seriously; and motorists have found 
that one-direction movement hampers 
them unreasonably. 


FIRST PEOPLE HERE 

SEVEN INVASIONS OF 
ENGLAND 

They Who Loved Our Island 
So Well and Made It Home 

WHAT THE C.N. MONTHLY 
TELLS US 

Far back in the mists of time came 
the first people to our Little Treasure 
Island. No man can say how long 
it was ago, but we may be almost 
sure the first people came to these 
islands on foot long ■ before they 
were islands at all. They would walk 
across the hills now drowned by the 
Straits of Dover. They would --be¬ 
long to some wandering prehistoric 
tribes of whom we have no record 
except a skull or two and a bone or 
two, found in the gravel washed up 
by our river beds. 

Although we. cannot say definitely 
wlien this happened, there are in our 
ancient records witnesses of at least six 
movements of peoples that we may call 
invasions of Britain before the Norman 
came ; and the first of these invasions 
took place at about the time when 
Moses was leading the Children of Israel 
into their Promised Land. 

A most interesting article telling of 
these early invasions of our land 
appears in the December number of 
Mv Magazine, which is now on sale every¬ 
where. That is only one item, however, 
in a number that is full of good things, 
a slight idea of which may be had from 
the list that follows. 

WONDERFUL THINGS JUST 
HAPPENING 

Good News for Mother Nature 
THE AMAZING JOURNEY 

The Thrilling March of Three Hundred 
and Fifty Men Across a Continent 
PICTURES FROM THE PRADO 

Beautiful Reproductions in Full Colo- r 
of Great Pictures Hanging in the Most 
Famous Gallery in Spain 

THE IMMORTAL MAN WHO MISSED 
HIS WAY 

The Amazing Story of Blaise Pascal, 
the Wonderful Thinker and Inventor 
HAVE WE LIVED BEFORE ? 

And Shall We Live Again ? 
WONDERFUL STREETS OF THE 
WORKADAY WORLD 

An Interesting Series of Industrial 
Pictures 

THE BRICKS OF WHICH THE 
WORLD IS'MADE 

The Colloid and the Crystalloid 
NELLY O’BRIEN 

A Little Talk About One of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Famous Pictures 

NATURE’S SLEEPLESS MINISTERS 
And the Alighty Things They Do 

NATURE SLOWLY WORKING 
THROUGH THE AGES . 

A Fine Set of Pictures in Photogravure 
OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF MEN 
The Fine Story of Labourer Willingale 
of Loughton, and What He Did for 
His Fellow Men 

SEVEN INVASIONS OF ENGLAND 
.A Look-back at the Great Historic 
Invasions of England by Those who 
| Loved Our Island Well and Made it 
Home 

A HERO OF THE OPEN ROAD 

- Even this list of the contents of My 
Magazine is by no means complete, 
for there are many other short articles, 
stories, poems, and puzzles. 

The number is beautifully illustrated 
throughout. 

Be sure to buy your copy of this best 
of all magazines today,, before it is all 
sold out. Ask for My Mag a sine and 
take it home. It will be welcomed by 
everybody there, and will keep you 
awake at night if you will let it. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

; ' ■ r. 

TEHERAN 

THE MUSHROOM CAPITAL 
OF AN ANCIENT KINGDOM 

The Shah of Persia, who is to pay a 
series of visits to European countries, is 
the inheritor of a great tradition. 

- At one time Persia- dominated the 
known world, and it gave to mankind 
one of its great religions—Zoroastri¬ 
anism. But now Persia has fallen on 
evil. days. Man and Nature seem to 
have combined to bring the country low. 
The sand, driven by the wind, has en¬ 
croached more and more on the cul¬ 
tivated' areas until the garden has 
become a wilderness, and at least a 
quarter of Persia is desert. 

Man has been equally relentless with 
Nature in bringing the once-powerful 
country low. Covetous neighbours have 
seized its territory bit by bit; devastat¬ 
ing armies have swept over its acres, 
destroying citiqs and villages ; foreigners 
have exploited the little wealth it has ; 
and bands of brigands have made life 
scarcely worth living for any who 
possess merchandise or property. 

City of the Apocrypha 

Teheran, the Shah’s capital and the 
seat of his government, is a mushroom 
city on an ancient site. Its ruined suburb, 
Rhai, dates back to the dim days of 
history. We read of it in the Apocrypha, 
as Rhages in the Book of Tobit, and at 
the time of Alexander the Great it was 
called Ragae. Zoroaster is said to have 
been born there, and, later, Haroun-al- 
Rashid, the magnificent Caliph of 
Bagdad, the hero of the Arabian Nights. 

But in the thirteenth century Mon¬ 
golian invaders destroyed the city, and 
it never recovered. A little to the north, 
however, a new city grew up, to which 
the survivors were moved, but- the 
sacred associations of the old site sur¬ 
vived, and it has ever been a place of 
pilgrimage, so that the first railway 
built in Persia was laid from Teheran to 
an ancient shrine at Rhai. 

Making a New Capital 

In 1794 the national capital was 
removed from Ispahan, which lay 
farther south, to Teheran, only seventy 
miles from the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. The Shah of the day tried to induce 
his subjects to settle in the new capital, 
but he was not very successful, and by 
the end of the eighteenth century the 
city had only 15,000 inhabitants'. 

But during the last hundred years or 
so it has grown considerably, arid now 
has a population of about 220,000, with 
some industries. 

It is not a very attractive or desirable 
city, though it has, a few'fine buildings, 
such as the Shah’s palace, the British 
legation, and several'imposing mosques. 
It stands i860 feet above the sea and 
consequently has a fairly temperate 
climate ; but it is not very healthy, and 
fevers are prevalent in the summer. 

The water supply brought from the 
hills to the north through underground 
canals is very irregular, being short in 
summer, when water is most wanted, 
and this does not improve cpnditions. 

Broad Streets and Tramcars 

However, attempts have been made 
in recent years to develop the capital on 
western lines. Broad streets ‘ with 
European houses and shops, gas, electric 
light, tramcars and cabs, and other in¬ 
novations have been introduced, and 
Teheran as it is now has been described 
by Lord Curzon.as “a city bom and 
nurtured in the East, but beginning to 
clothe itself at a West End tailor’s.” 

It is certainly a city of strange .con¬ 
trasts. Here . are broad boulevards 
planted with trees, lighted by gas and 
electric light, with Western architecture, 
and lying behind these is a labyrinth of 
narrow, crooked streets, obstructed by 
heaps of filth, full of pitfalls, and cleansed 
only by dogs and jackals. 

Ichabod, the glory is departed, might 
well be written up on the walls of any 
Persian city today, even on the most 
imposing thoroughfares in the capital. " 


ESTIMATING THE 
YEAR’S CROP 

200,000 People Gathering 
Information 

HOW AMERICA PREPARES 
ITS FIGURES 

Every month the American Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture issues an 'estimate 
of what the crops of the country are 
likely to produce, and the figures are of 
great interest. 

From the farmers the Department is 
able to discover whether the wheat, 
maize, or oat crop will be large or small, 
and whether, as a result, they are likely 
to obtain a high or a low price for their 
goods ; railway companies get an Idea 
of the number of cars they will have to 
provide for the carriage of the crop, and 
in what parts of the country the heaviest 
traffic will arise ; and traders are able 
to meet the gamblers in crops, who 
depend for their success on ignorance of 
the likely yield. 

The figures are collected from all 
over the country by about 200,000 
agents, the majority of whom are volun¬ 
tary workers. In addition, there are 
42 salaried officials always travelling' in 
the different States, making personal 
investigation of the crops as they grow, 
and reporting regularly to the Agricul¬ 
tural Department in Washington, where 
I 35 trained statisticians do nothing but 
tabulate and arrange the reports. 

Then, when the figures are completed 
for the month, it is important that no 
one shall obtain a copy earlier than 
another, for this would lead to unfair 
speculation, so that reports are all 
handed out to the newspapers on a given 
day at a given time, when the grain 
exchanges are closed and the figures can 
cause no sudden upset of the markets. 

It is an exciting moment when this 
time arrives. “ Ready ! Get set ! 
Go ! ” shouts an official, and almost 
simultaneously the men rush out of the 
building with the reports and race to 
the nearest telegraph office, from where 
the figures are sent all over the world. 

THE TRAVELLING FISHES 
New Transport Idea 

It is always a difficult task to re¬ 
plenish a river with fishes, but the 
Ohio Fish and Game Commission lias 
found an ingenious way of getting over 
this difficulty. 

Instead of using tanks or barrels, and 
fixing these on an ordinary boat, they 
have prepared a motor vessel with two 
long tanks running the whole length of 
the boat, with most of the tanks below 
the water line. 

Each tank is provided with an intake 
at the bow below water level, and with 
an outlet at the stern above it. A 
constant stream of water from the river 
pours in at the front of the tanks and 
finds its way out at the back, so that the 
travelling fish have all the luxury of 
tlieir native haunts, with a flowing 
river in their tanks. A screen prevents 
the fish from getting out. 


LEATHER IN EIGHT DAYS 
A New Electric Process 

In few departments of industry is 
the speeding-up process so marked as 
in the manufacture of leather. 

Not long ago many months W'ere 
required for the transformation of a 
raw hide into a skin of leather, but now 
this can be done in eight days, and the 
cost is only a fraction of what it was by 
the old method. 

The new process is known as high 
vacuum tanning, and is the invention 
of a Swedish scientist. As many as four 
hundred hides are rotated in a great 
cylinder by electric motors, chemicals 
of various kinds circulating in the 
cylinders and permeating the hides. 

The reduction in the number of men 
required for the tanning of a given 
number of hides is as much as 60 per cent. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards; 
one question on. each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

Which is the Largest Railway Station in 
London ? 

Waterloo, which since its enlargement 
covers ab.out 25 acres. 

From What Wood are Cricket Bats Made? 

From white willow, the best bats being 
made trom a variety of this species known 
by the botanical name of Salix alba coerulea. 

Who Invented the Wheel ? 

No one can say. It is very ancient, and 
is thought to have been derived by slow 
modifications from a roller, such as a tree- 
trunk placed on the ground. 

What Distance is the Farthest Cloud on 
the Horizon in Flat Country? 

Reckoning our eyes as five feet from the 
ground, the horizon is three miles away, 
and so we could see clouds at that distance. 
What Do the Letters I.L.P. Stand For? 

The Independent Labour Party, a British 
labour organisation inaugurated at Bradford 
on January 13, 1893, to help trade unions 
to get direct representation in Parliament. 

When was the Last Witch Executed in 
Great Britain ? 

The last witch to be executed in Britain 
suffered at Dornoch, in Scotland, in 1722. 
In England a Mrs. Hides and her daughter, 
aged, nine, were hanged as witches at 
ji’.intingdon in 1716. 

What Do Water Snails Live On? 

There are various kinds of water, snails. 
Some feed on decaying vegetation and green 
algae, others on healthy growing plants, 
and a few take with their vegetable diet a 
little animal food. 

Where Does the Blackbird Build its Nest ? 

In bushes, hedges, and holes in walls, on 
ledges of rock, on banks, in evergreens, 
against the trunks of. trees, on beams in 
barns and sheds, in faggot piles, and ivy. 
They do not build in the lofty parts of trees. 
Does the Earth Shine Like the Planets to 
the Inhabitants of Other Planets? 

Yes; if there are any inhabitants in other 
planets to sec our Earth it would appear as 
a bright object, just as the other planets 
appear to us, the light being duo to reflected 
sunshine. 

'Who Said J’y suis, j’y reste? 

These French words, meaning " Here 
I am, here I stay,” were the reply of 
Marshal Macmahon when warned that an 
explosion might follow the retreat of the 
Russians after he had taken the Malakoff, 
on September 8, 1855. 

What is the Name of the Curved Line 
Over the n in Canon ? 

It is called a tilde, and is placed over n 
and sometimes over 1 in Spanish words to 
show that the succeeding vowel is to be 
pronounced as though the consonant y were 
before it; thus. Canyon. 

What Does “ The King Over the Water ” 
Mean ? 

This was a Jacobite toast to the.departed 
Stuart monarch who was across the English 
Channel. To avoid trouble by giving a 
toast disloyal to the reigning monarch, the 
Jacobites passed their wineglass over their 
finger bowl or a vessel containing water to 
indicate symbolically the exiled Stuart king. 

When and Where was Baseball First 
Played ? 

The game developed from the old English 
game of rounders, and an early form was 
played at Philadelphia and in Canada as 
early as 1838. In 1857 the first baseball 
■ convention was held to form uniform rules, 
and the first real series of games between 
organised clubs was that played at Flushing, 
Long Island, in 1858. 

How Should Trout be Kept? 

This fish needs a rather large aquarium, 
with a great surface of water in proportion 
to its size, and plenty of aquatic plants. If 
possible there should be a continually 
flowing supply of water. The trout’s food 
is larvae of insects, aquatic insects, fresh¬ 
water shrimps, young snails, worms, min¬ 
nows, and the ova and fry of fish. A selection 
of these may be given. 

How Did the Lace Industry Arise at 
Nottingham ? 

Improvements in lace-making machinery 
were made by men living in or near Notting¬ 
ham. A Nottingham man named Hammond 
invented a way of applying his stocking 
frame to the manufacture of lace • about 
1768,. and the process of ” gassing ” cotton 
lace to make it resemble linen lace was in¬ 
vented by Samuel Hall of Basford, near 
Nottingham, who died in 1S62. The industry 
developed locally largely from these and 
' later inventions. 
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NEW METEOR 
DISPLAY 

EARTH CROSSES 
ANOTHER TRAIL 

Travellers in Space that are 
Catching Us Up 

FINE CHANCE FOR OBSERVERS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Our Earth will cross the track of 
another meteor host next week. 

This time it will be the Andromedids, 
a different type of shooting star from 
the Leonids, approaching our world from 
almost the opposite side of the heavens. 

The Leonids of last week are remark¬ 
able for their great swiftness, as may 
have been noted if any of our readers 
were fortunate enough to have observed 
them ; their rate of approach amounts 
to upwards of 46 miles a second. They 
are themselves speeding through space 
at some 27 miles a second, while our 
world is rushing toward them at 19 miles 
a second, to which must be added some 
acceleration due to the Earth’s pull. 

It is otherwise with the Andromedids; 
they will be seen to be comparatively 
slow as they trail across the sky. Ac¬ 
tually they are speeding through space 
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Where to look for the Andromedids 


at much the same rate as the Leonids, 
but as they are approaching our globe 
somewhat obliquely and from the rear, 
they are, as it were, catching 11s up. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Andromedids are hurried on their course 
to self-destruction by the Earth’s gravi¬ 
tational pull, they remain slow-moving 
meteors, as fortunate observers may see 
for themselves next week, averaging but 
15 to 20 miles a second. 

The best nights on which to look 
are from Saturday, November 17, to 
November 24, but they may be observed 
as late as November 28. They should be 
looked for early in the evening, as soon as 
it is dark! Between 8 and 9 o’clock p.m. 
the constellation of Andromeda, from 
which the meteors appear to radiate, is 
due south and almost overhead ; earlier 
it will be found more toward the east. 

Where the Meteors Really Are 

Our star map shows the chief orbs of 
Andromeda and the region from which 
the meteors appear to come. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that, whereas 
the real stars of Andromeda are many 
millions of millions of miles away, the 
so-called shooting stars,-- when we see 
them ignite and produce the brilliant 
streak, are not more than from 80 to 50 
miles away. At about 50 miles away 
they are consumed, only their residue 
falling to Earth as meteoric dust. 

The probability of seeing many An¬ 
dromedids is much greater than that of 
seeing the Leonids at the present time, 
for next year the comet Biela, the 
parent of these Andromedids, would 
have returned 'to our skies had it not 
become dismembered and ultimately 
disintegrated into a swarm of meteors. 
In 1872, when last this comet was ex¬ 
pected, the meteors appeared in great 
abundance, emanating from the place 
where the lost comet was expected to be. 
There is', therefore, a possibility that 
many forerunners of the main cluster of 
these little bodies may be observed next 
week, though the presence of the Moon 
will make observation difficult. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Venus may 
be observed low in the south-west till about 
an hour after sunset. Uranus is due south a 
! little before 8 p.m. In the morning Saturn and 
' Mars are in the east between 4.30 and 5 a.m. 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two Boys at Sea. 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
the C.N. Storyteller 


What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chapters 
appeared in last week’s issue. 

CHAPTER 13 

Kit’s Stratagem 

r. Crale spoke curtly. 

“ Put that down, Jupe! 
Put it down ! ” he ordered. 

Jupe obeyed and lowered his 
lance, but he looked puzzled and 
half sulky. 

“ I’ll do it if you says so, boss, 
but dey’ll sure make, hash of us 
ef we don’t fight dem,” he re¬ 
marked seriously. 

By all appearance J upe was 
right, for it would have been 
difficult to sec anything more ugly 
than the look of the islanders. 
Stocky, strongly-built men, with 
skins the colour of coffee, the}' 
were all armed with spears, and it 
was plain as paint that their one 
object was to wipe the white men 
oft' the face of the earth—or, rather, 
the sea. 

And every moment the two big 
canoes were getting closer, while 
the whaler, without wind' enough 
even to give her steerage way, lay 
apparently at their mercy. 

But Mr. Crale had all his wits 
about him. 

" What’s the good of one whale 
lance against a lot like that ? ’’ 
he asked sharply. “ Load up that 
bomb gun, Jupe, and just be quick 
about it 1 ” 

Jupe’s face cleared like magic 
as. he quickly obeyed. 

The bomb gun is a weapon 
carried by all whaling boats. It is a 
heavy rifle with a short barrel, and 
fives a small bomb on the end of a 
sort of stalk. The stalk is placed 
inside the barrel, but the bomb 
projects. 

Whalers, as a rule—sperm whalers 
especially—do not like this weapon, 
and use it only in great emergency. 
But at a pinch the bomb can be 
.fired right into the whale, and, if 
well aimed, the bomb will explode 
inside its carcase and destroy the 
whale almost instantly. 

Jupe had it ready in a matter 
ot seconds; and ran it out, aiming 
straight at the leading canoe. 

" Shall I shoot, boss ? ” he asked 
eagerly. 

” Not till I give you the word,” 
said Mr. Crale. “ Just remember 
this, all of you : that once a shot 
is fired, that ends all chance of our 
landing. And you know yourselves 
what chance we stand if we have 
to put to Sea again without frcsli 
water or food.” - 

They did know- it, and even Jupe 
looked grave. He glanced at the 
oncoming canoes and shrugged his 
great shoulders. 

“ Dcy sure means trubble, sail,” 
lie said. ”1 don’t see no chance 
ob making peace wid dem coloured 
gents.” , • - 

” Jupe’s right,” said Col. “ There’s 
no way out without a fight.” 

“ And Mr. Crale’s right, too,-” 
answered Kit quickly. “ If we 
__ do'have to fight them, it puts the 
~ hat on our landing and getting 
water or food.” 

“ Then what on earth arc we 
to do ? ” demanded Col;. and as 
he spoke Kit’s eyes flashed, and he 
suddenly sprang to his feet. 

, “ The whale ! ” he cried. “ There 
it is, in sight, drifting round the 
Point! Show' it them, Mr. Crale.” 

” Good idea, Kit,” replied the 
mate quickly; and, jumping up, 
began making rapid signs to the 
natives and pointing out the whale 
to them. 

At first they' did not pay any 
attention, and they were now so 
- close that every feature of their 
fierce, threatening faces could be 
plainly seen. 

Some w-ere standing brandishing 
their spears and seemingly ready 
to hud them. Nasty-looking 


weapons they were, with long 
heads barbed with fish bones. 

It was an ugly moment. 

Then, all of a sudden, a tall 
man, who was standing up in the 
stern of the first canoe, and who, 
by his greying hair, was evidently 
older than the others, seemed to 
realise what Mr. Crale meant. At 
any rate, he saw the whale, and 
suddenly shouted out to the excited 
natives some words which, of course, 
the white men could not under¬ 
stand. 

In a flash every eye was turned 
to the whale, and what happened 
then was like a transformation 
scene. From every throat came 
wild shouts of delight; the spears 
were dropped, and both canoes 
swung round and went off towards 
the whale as hard as ever they 
could paddle. 

“ It has worked,” said Mr. Crale, 
with a sigh of deep relief. “ Thanks 
to you. Kit, we arc safe for the 
moment.” 

CHAPTER 14 

The White Man 

or the moment-the fates were 
on their side. 

“ And here’s a breeze! ” cried Col. 

“ Come on ; let’s get after them ! ” 

Sure enough, the glassy water 
of the bay was rippled by a strong 
cat’s-paw, but this time coming 
right off the land. 

In a trice the sail of the whaler 
filled. Mr. Crale put her about, 
and, with the wind almost dead 
aft, the long, light craft went 
bowling away in pursuit of the 
canoes. 

“ My word, she can sail ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Col admiringly. " We’re 
actually catching them.” 

It was true. Although the canoes, 
each driven by a score of powerful 
paddlers, were travelling almost 
as fast as eight-oared racing shells, 
yet thewhalerwas overtaking them. 

The breeze stiffened every minute, 
and soon the whaler was abreast of 
the canoes and beginning to pass 
them. Mr. Crale kept her well out 
and away from the canoes, but the 
natives paid no attention to the 
white men. It was the whale they 
were thinking of—nothing else. 

The tide was still making into 
the bay, and the big black carcase 
came steadily on with it. But it 
was still a good way off, and mean¬ 
time the whaler .was gaining fast 
on the canoes. 

Kit spoke. 

“ Suppose we run up to the 
whale, sir,” he Said to. Mr. Crale. 

“ We could start cutting it up, 
and have some good chunks ready 
for these chaps by the time they 
get there.” 

Mr. Crale considered for an instant. 

“ Not a bad idea, Kit. It will 
prove to them that we arc friendly. 
What do you say, Jupe ? ” 

“ I say dat one mighty good 
notion, salt ! ” agreed the har- 
pooner, as he hastily got out his 
sharp blubber spade. 

The whaler reached the whale 
nearly two hundred yards ahead 
of the first canoe, and Jupe, who 
had spikes on his boots, sprang on 
to the great • smooth body and 
rapidly hacked oft a huge chunk 
of blubber, which he flung down to 
the boat. 

The natives, seeing what was 
happening, stopped uncertainly, 
and for a moment seemed about to 
turn hostile again. But when 
Mr. Crale held out the great drip¬ 
ping chunk of blubber towards them 
they seemed to understand, and 
bdgan to paddle again. 

“ Here you are,” said Mr. Crale 
in a friendly tone, as he handed over 
his greasy armful, and if'the natives 
could not understand his words 
they certainly caught his meaning. 
He motioned them to the whale, 
and in no time they were swarming | 
all over it. 


"Not tile first whale they’ve 
tackled,” said Mr. Crale as he 
watched them get lines fast. 

. Jupe nodded. 

“ Dey knows what dey’s doing all 
right, sail. But all de same I’m 
plumb sorry to see five hundred 
pounds worth ob good blubber 
chewed up by dese here niggers,” 

“ Never mind, Jupe,” replied 
the mate, with a smile. “ It’s 
saved our skins anyhow, and I 
fancy you’d sooner have your life 
than any amount of cash." 

Jupe grinned. 

“ Foh a fact, sail, cash ain’t no 
use onless you got de breaf to enjoy 
it,” he admitted. 

Very soon the canoes went away 
towing the whale. The grey-haired 
chief made signs to Mr. Crale to 
come with them to the beach, so the 
sail was lowered, and the crew of 
the whaler got to their oars. 

Though the wind was off shore 
the tide was running in strongly, 
and the huge carcase of the whale 
came along fairly easily. 

Presently they reached the creek 
from which the cauoes had come 
out, and saw that, though not more 
than fifty yards wide at the mouth, 
it opened out beyond, and that at its 
inner, end was a broad beach of 
yellow sand backed l>y trees, and 
among the trees a village of native 
houses built with tall conical roofs. 
Behind, a great slope covered with 
trees towered towards the intensely 
blue sky. Here the crew of the 
whaler paused, waiting for the 
canoes to catch up. 

" I say, that’s pretty ! ” exclaimed 
Col, but Kit did not answer. He 
was staring hard at something on 
the beach. 

“What’s the matter. Kit?” de¬ 
manded Col. 

Kit pointed. 

" Look at that chap standing over 
to the left,” he said. “If my eyes 
are not playing mo tricks, that’s 
a white man.” 


CHAPTER 15 
What Burton Told Them 

A white man it was, though 
dressed in native rig, and' 
everyone in the whaler stared 
at him. 

- “ A bit of luck for us,” said Col. 
" We shall have someone to inter¬ 
pret for us.” 

“ If he still remembers his own 
language,” said Mr. Crale. 

Col stared. . 

“ Some of these beachcombers 
have been in the islands so long 
that the}’ go native altogether,” 
explained Mr. Crale, “ but we shall 
soon know. Here are our friends 
with the whale, and here are the 
rest of the population coming 
down to see what is up.” 

He was right. The moment the 
canoes towing the whale came in 
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sight scores of natives, mostly 
women and children, came trooping 
down to the water’s edge, a host of 
cauoes were launched, and all 
paddled out, shrieking with joy. 

With amazing speed they hitched 
on to different parts of the whale 
and helped to tow it in. They 
were far too busy to pay much 
attention to the visitors, though 
from the way the children stared 
it was clear that a white man was 
a great novelty to them. 

" Pull in,” ordered Mr. Crale. " I 
don’t think we shall have any 
trouble now." 

The keel of the whaler grated on 
the sand, and as they pulled her 
up the white man came slowly 
towards them. 

He was about -fifty, the gaunt 
wreck of what had once been an 
enormously powerful man. His 
hair was long, and his beard was 
thick and matted. His skin was 
burned to saddle colour, but his fair 
hair and eyes showed that he was 
of Saxon stock. 

Mr. Crale met him. 

“ Are you English ? ” he asked. 

^The other gazed at him for a 
moment. 

“ I was once,” lie answered. 
“ They used to call me Burton, if 
I remember right—Chad Burton.” 

“ My name is Crale,” replied 
the other. " I am mate of the 
whaler Triton.” 

" And you got fast to that whale 
and he towed you out of sight of 
your. ship. That’s how it was, I 
reckon,” said Burton. 

“ That’s how it was,” agreed 
Mr. Crale. 

“ Well, for your sake I wish he’d 
towed you somewhere else,” said 
Burton. 

“ Why ? ” asked the mate. 

Burton shrugged his gaunt 
shoulders. 

" You’ll find out soon enough. 
This island isn’t what you might 
call a health resort.” 

" It’s mighty pretty,” put in 
Jupe. “What seems to be de 
matter wid it, Mister Burton ? 
Am de fever bad ? ’’ 

“ It’s not the climate to which- 
I am referring, though that’s a bit 
hotter than I like it.' It’s the 
people.” x 

“ They ain’t hurt you, Mister,” 
said Jupe. 

“ No, because I’m too useful 
to them.” 

“ How’s dat, sah ? ” 

“ I’ve taught ’em how to keep 
their end up against Karun’s 
crowd at the other end of the 
island. That’s win* they give me 
bed and board. Also it’s . why 
they’ve kept me here for the past 
fourteen years.” He paused and 
his eye rail over the new-comers. 
“ And it’s for the same reason 
they’ll keep you folk," he added 
significantly. 

“ Keep us 1 ” cried Jupe indig¬ 
nantly. " I’d like to see dem do 
any such thing.” 

As he spoke he straightened his 
huge body and his eyes' glowed 
with a sudden fierce light. 

Burton gazed for- a moment at 
the big mulatto. 

" You’re a fine man,” he said, 
“ but fourteen years ago I was as 
fine or finer. Wait till you’ve been 
here for fourteen years.” 

“ Ah don’t reckon to stay four¬ 
teen hours, let alone fourteen 
years,” retorted Jupe. ” What 
you say, Marse Crale ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know about four¬ 
teen hours, Jupe,” said Mr. Crale 
quietly. “ My notion was to wait 
here for the Triton, but I hope she 
will turn up in a day or two at latest.” 

“ And if she does slie won’t find 
you," - said Burton, with such an 
air of deadly certainty that Kit 
and Col, who had been listening in 
silence to this conversation, ex¬ 
changed glances of dismay. 

“ What do you think lie means ? ” 
whispered Kit. 

Col shook his head. 

"I should say lie’s had fever,” 
said Kit; “ andit’s got intohis head.” 

But Col didn’t answer; he was 
wondering. 

TO HE CONTINUED . 


Five-Minute Story 

The Scholarship 

ywo boys threw themselves 
down under a big beech tr^e 
in the wood. One of them rolled 
over on to liis side and yawned. 

But the younger boy, Simpson 
by name, took out a book and 
was soon engrossed in it. After 
a little while liis friend looked up. 

" Oil, put it away, Simpson ! ” 
he said, “ It’s not a bit of good 
cramming up to the last minute 
like that—muddles you more, I 
think.” 

• “ Well, I daren't risk it, 
Sandy; I shall have to work. 
I’m terrified that I shan’t win 
the scholarship as it is.” And he 
looked anxiously across at his 
friend, who saw for the first time , 
how pale and worried lie was. 

“ But you can’t do more than 
your best,” lie said, and then : 
" I say, Simpson, do you want 
to will the scholarship so badly ? ’■ 

“ Yes, I do ; it’s just every¬ 
thing to me to win it. You know 
my father has been ill and un¬ 
able to work lately, and we’ve 
had a hard time. I may have to 
leave school next year if I don’t 
get it, and they’re simply count¬ 
ing on it at home.” 

He stopped suddenly. He was 
a reserved, shy boy, and even his 
chum had had no idea how much 
the coming examination meant 
to him. 

" Oh,'well, cheer up,” he said 
lamely ; “ I guess you’ll get it 1 ” 

" I’m only afraid of Flem¬ 
ming,” Simpson said, “ but I 
am afraid of him.” He got up 
and’ gazed down at his friend. 
“ Look here,” he said, " I’ll talk 
if I stay here, so I’ll get in.” 

His friend watched him out’of 
sight, and then rolled over on to 
his back and stared up into the 
beech tree. 

■ “ Great Scott ! ” lie said, all 
at once, for he found that he 
was looking right into the eyes 
of someone else not more than 
fifteen feet above him. He saw 
that it was Flemming, the clever 
exam passer, of whom his chum 
had just been speaking. 1 

“ You might have had the 
decency to come out,” he said. 

“ I couldn’t help it, Sandy,” 
Flemming answered. “ I was 
going to wait a bit and then 
drop something on you ; and 
then little Simpson started off 
about the scholarship, and it was 
out before 1 could do anything.” 

Flemming was a clever boy ; 
all his life he had passed exams 
and won prizes. And, except for 
the glory, it meant very little 
to him. His father, the only 
parent he had, was rich, and 
lived in India. But the glory was 
a very precious thing to him. 
He was so used to having it. 

He did not come down from 
the tree until the school bell rang 
for tea. He never looked at 
Simpson, and avoided him during 
the next ten difficult days. 

But one day, not so very long 
after, when the school hall rang 
with cheers because the younger 
boy had won the scholarship, 
Flemming yelled with the best 
of them ; and it was only Sandy 
who, catching sight of him, 
guessed what had happened. 
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Life Has a Crown for Everyone to Wear 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

A countryman had just returned 
from his first visit to London. 

“ Well, Jack,” asked the vicar, 
“ what did you think of' the 
metropolis ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir ! ” said 
tire farmer’s ' boy, not under¬ 
standing such a big word. 

“ I asked you what you thought 
of the metropolis ” repeated the 
vicar. . . 

“Oh, that wasn’t open!’’.was 
the reply. 

0 □ H ‘ 

An Apple Problem 

'Three countrywomen went to town 
one market day with apples for 
sale. The first had fifty apples, the 
second thirty, and the third ten. 

They all sold at the same price, 
and yet : brought home the same 
amount of money, each woman 
having sold all her apples. . 

How was this managed ? 

Solution next week 

•s' □ 0 


How can we make a tea-table into 
food ? 

. By taking away the t it becomes 
eatable. 


0 0 0 
Rapid Repairs 



Without the least delay. 

To Mr. Weaver off they trot 
(His spinning powers are great), 
And he replaces broken threads, 
And does it while you wait 1 


A Patch of Sunshine 
A little weeping fairy found 
A patch of sunshine on the 
ground. 

She knew it was the very thing 
To mend a hole torn in her wing. 

She dried her eyes,.picked up the 
patch, 

And saw it would exactly match. 

So, sitting ’neath a tree, they say. 
She sewed it on and flew away. 

The tree then shook its leaves, and 
made 

A shadow where the patch had 
played, 

So that the Sun should never guess 
That now he owned just one patch 
less. 

0QB 

\yiiAT is the difference between a 
man who is too late for the 
train and a lady school-teacher? 

One misses the train and the other 
trains the misses. 

0 0 0 
A Charade 

On a shady bench John Gilpin sat, 
To cool his brow he had doffed 
his hat; 

A boy came up, a merry young grig, 
And snatched from his head John 
Gilpin’s wig. 

“You’re my first,” cried-John; 

“ you wicked young dog.’J- ... 

“ You’re my second,” replied the 
chuckling rogue. 

But he sprang -away like a lively 
bird, 

And, alas! poor Johnny was not 
my third. 

O’er the hedge at last the urchin 
flew,- 

And his prize-on the topmost thorn 
he threw; ■ 

And loud.- did he laugh, the rnisl 
chieyous droll, .. . j 

For that hedge to Gilpin was my 

whole. Solution next week 


0 0 0 - 

Do You Live at Preston ? 
Preston, like Presteign in Rad¬ 
norshire, means Priests’ Town, 
and is no doubt a reference to some 
monastery which once stood there 
or to some distinguished churchman 
who owned property and held sway 
in the region. 

0 0 0 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

]\JY first is in happy but riot in sad, 
My second’s in joyful but not 
in glad, 

My third is in railway but not in 
tram, 

My fourth is in pickle but not in 
jam, . . . _ 

My fifth is in riddle but not in guess, 
My sixth is in Ada but not in Bess, 
My seventh’s in youthful but not in 
old, 

My eighth is in saying but not in 
told. 

My whole is a word that is dear to 
boys, 

At the thought of my coming 
they’ve untold joys. 

Answer next week 
□ □ 0 

What is the word meaning a height 
which when reversed, means a. 
depth ? Tip—pit.' 

- -0 . 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES - 

What Ami? Bar-rack 

Beheaded Words 

Clover, lover,' over, dove, love,' 
cover, cove. 

Separating the Fiiscnei3 

This diagram , 
shows how the I 1 I 

English, French, Ir c i |e-]b} 

German, Russian, jTjyy' 

and Italian prisoners c i e 
were separated in 1 :"r" f ‘c 

the cells of the - 

; fortress. 

Who Was He ? 

The Famous Poet was Horace 
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Jacko Serves the Mayor 

J acko’s shopkeeping came to an end in a tragic way. 

It all happened on the day that the Mayor of Monkey- 
ville went to the Town Hall in state. It was a very exciting 
day, and Jaeko congratulated himself on keeping shop at the 
coffee-stall in the High Street instead of being cooped up in 
school, missing all the fun. 

The Mayor was to arrive at the Town Hall at four o’clock in 
the afternoon ; at twelve o’clock in the morning Jacko was 
having a fight with his old enemy the butcher boy. 

It was really more than he could stand. The butcher boy 
had recognised Jacko, and had not only threatened to tell 
Jacko’s mother that he was playing truant, but had run off with 
■ the biggest bun on the counter and refused to pay for it. 

Jacko went home to his dinner vowing vengeance. But 
there was no time to do anything just then. Jacko had some¬ 
thing else to think about. He gobbled up his dinner, and 
hurried back to his coffee-stall. 

There were so many people about in the High Street that 
afternoon that Jacko did a brisk trade ; but he wasn’t too busy 
to keep one eye on the look-out for the butcher boy. 

And by and by he caught sight of him. He grinned at 
Jacko, and then turned and said something to a policeman. 

But just at that moment there was a loud tooting of motor 
horns, and,' tjfc,.Mayor’s car came bounding along. As luck 



A big policeman caught him by the arm 


6 had it, the traffic held it up just outside the stall. The Mayor 
~ caught sight of Jacko’s mischievous face, and smiled at him. 

And Jacko grinned back. “ Coffee, sir ? ’’ lie cried. 

, The Mayor shook his head. 

“ I’ve no time for coffee,” he said, still smiling, “ but I’ll 
have a bun:” And he put out his hand, picked one up, and 
flung down a shilling. And then the car swept on again. 

Jacko strutted about as proud as a peacock. He had done 
I so well that he thought lie might shut up shop early. He tidied 
up the stall, emptied the till, put the money carefully in his 
pocket, and ran off. 

“ Hi! Not so fast! ’’ cried a-voice ; and a big policeman 
clapped his hands on Jacko's arm. “ What are you doing with 
that money ? ” 

“ I’m taking it to my friend,” stammered Jacko. “ He’s, ill, 
3_ and I’m minding the stall for him.” 

But the policeman took a lot of convincing : and there was 
a fine to-do. Jacko-was marched off to the police station ; and 
there they kept him till his father came along. It all came 
right in the end, but it was the end of Jacko's shopkeeping. 
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The paragraph on the right is a French 

A Cat on Guard 

A Carlisle reader gives an instance 
of what she calls “ doglike intelli¬ 
gence ” on the part of a cat. 

A neighbour’s cat was in the 
habit of coming to our house; and 
to that Timmie had no objection. 

One morning I heard a peculiar 
mewing, and outside the bedroom 
found Timmie had come upstairs 
and was mewing excitedly.. 

Later, when my mother went 
into the larder, the neighbour’s 
cat rushed out. Apparently it 
had slipped in unseen. 

There it hadTielped itself freely 
to milk, and had knocked down a 
bread board and broken six eggs. 
We had heard the noise, but 
could -not understand it. 

Evidently.Timmie knew .what 
was going on and meant to draw 
our attention to it 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Un Chat de Guard 

line lectrice de Carlisle cite un ex- 
empledecequ’elleappelle“une intelli¬ 
gence de chien ” de la part d’un chat. 

Le chat d’un voisin avait 
coutume de venir chez nous ; a 
cela Timmie ne faisait • pas 
d’objection. 

Un matin j’entendis un drole 
de miaulement, et, derriere la 
porte de ma chambre a concher 
je trouvai Timmie, qui etait 
monte et qui miaulait t.r£s 
agite. 

Plus tard, lorsque ma mere 
entra a l'ofiice, le chat du voisin 
se precipita an dehors. Apparem- 
ment il s’y etait glisse sans etre vu. 

La il s’etait generensement 
offert du lait, avait renverse une 
planche a pain et casse six oeufs. 
Nous av.ions entendu le bruit sans 
comprendre d’ou il venait. 

. Evidemment Timmie savait ce 
qui se passait, et voulait attirer 
notre attention sur ces mefaits. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Sunbonnet 

A s Mother went off to a busj; 

morning in the kitchen 
she said : “ Now, don’t- worry 
Cousin Anne, • Mary. She is 
going to rest this morning, and 
does not want to be teased.” 

Mary'looked at Cousin Anne 
a little doubtfully. She was 
Uaddie’s cousin too, and older 
than Daddie’s big self, so Mary 
was a tiny bit afraid of her. 

But Cousin Anne smiled and 
said: “ You won't bother me, 
Mary. What is the ' matter 
with Lucy ? She looks sad.” 

Lucy was Mary’s doll, and 
she had her face buried in 
i Mary’s pinafore, 
j “'Lucy is sad, Cousin Anne,” 

1 said Mary. “ Janet—you know 
next-door Janet ? ” Cousin 
Anne nodded. “ Well, Janet is 
having, a dolls’ tea-party on 
Saturday, and Lucy has no hat 
to go in.” And Mary looked 
very sad herself. 

| “ Which frock is she going to 

! wear ? ” asked Cousin Anne. 

11 Her best mauve silk one,” 

I replied Mary. 

Cousin Anne put on her con¬ 
sidering ; cap. 

| “ Have you still got those 

i pretty cracker covers made ol 
mauve crinkled paper that you 
had when I was here on Christ¬ 
mas Day ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes,” said Mary, looking 
puzzled. 

“ Then run and get me one ■ 
of the least torn ones, and 
Mummie’s embroidery case and 
we will see what we can do.” 

Mary fetched the things ever 
so quickly, and with eager eyes 
watched Cousin Anne’s clever 
fingers as they cut out the 
crown of a sunbonnet from the 
middle of the cracker. Then 
Cousin Anne made a shady 
frill "of the crinkled paper at 
the ends of the cracker, and 
with some - mauve silk from 
Mummie’s-case she sewed the 
frill to "the crown, drawing it 
up to fit Lucy’s head. 



She watched the clever fingers 


Then Mary had an idea and 
went into the garden and came 
dancing back with a tiny flower 
“ for trimming.” 

“ You two are very quiet,” 
said Mother, peeping in at the 
door. 

Mary jumped up and held 
out the new bonnet. 

“ Look, Mummie!” she cried. 
“ Isn’t it beautiful ? It’s for 
Lucy to wear at the party.” 
And therf she went up to Cousin 
Anne and gave her the biggest 
hug she had ever had. 
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CUBS HELP A HOSPITAL • THRILLING JOURNEY ACROSS NIAGARA 



The Cubs Help the Hospital—A number of cubs of the 11th Forest Hill Pack weeding the Crossing Niagara—One of the most thrilling journeys in the world Is the crossing of Niagara 
gardens at King’s College Hospital, this being the way In which they felt they could help Rivdr whirlpool by this cable car. Many passengers make the journey to and fro every day 



British Official on His Rounds — A com¬ 
missioner in Rhodesia making his visits 
by canoe to villages on the Zambesi River 







A Motor Train in the Lake District—The 
curious motor that draws the little train on 
the Eskdale Railway in the Lake District 



A Novel Chariot Race—This isthe beginning 
of a novel chariot race at the recent sports 
of the Plympton Grammar School, Devon 


The Engine-Fitters’ Hat Rack at Swindon—The domes taken from old dismantled'Q.W.R. 
locomotives at the Swindon Works are stored in this curious way ; and the stand is known 
among the workmen as the engine-fitters* hat rack, owing to its likeness to rows of hats 


Making Friends in the Park—These little 
visitors to Hyde Park are making friends 
with one of the pigeons that live there 



Exmoor Ponies off to Market—A group of wild Exmoor ponies being driven to the famous 
fair at Bampton, Devon, for sale. Many of these little animals are sent to the coal mines 


A Liner’s Nursery—Third-class travel across the Atlantic is now exceedingly comfortable, 
and the latest advance is the provision of a third-class nursery on the Cunard liner Andania 
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